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HOW THE FRENCH FARED AT FISHGUARD, 
1797 A.D. 
BY A NATIVE 


Dovstiess, there is no small advantage gained by 
living in an age of steam and electric telegrams. The 
town of Fishguard, in the harbour of which the 
French landed, is but 249 miles from London. Seven 
days afterwards, one daily newspaper published a 
paragraph commencing thus: ‘We shall not attempt 
to describe the terror and alarm into which the 
metropolis has been thrown by news just arrived, 
that a number of French frigates had appeared off the 
coast of South Wales, and succeeded in landing there 
a large body of troops, &c., &c.’ The consternation 
was extreme. Government, apprehensive of a general 
invasion, authorised the Bank of England to suspend 
cash-payments, and in consequence, a score or two 
of town and provincial banks ceased to exist. The 
speedy and unconditional surrender of the banditti 
who had originated these disasters, restored for a 
time the public tranquillity, and the journals that had 
at first fomented the panic grew witty at the expense 
of their craven foes, whom they truly represented to 
be galley-slaves, the sweepings of the forcats of Brest. 
‘The English,’ said the Times, ‘send their convicts to 
New South Wales, the French land theirs in old 
South Wales.’ The motives which influenced the 
French Directory to make this most futile attempt at 
landing some 1490 men upon a wild, remote portion 
of the island, unprovisioned, and unprovided with a 
single piece of artillery, was much canvassed at the 
time. By many, it was thought to be intended as a 
piece of insolent bravado, shewing us that, in spite of 
the boasted vigilance of our mighty Channel Fleet, a 
body of armed men might at any time be thrown 
upon the island. They were also supposed to have 
in view the compelling us to support a number of 
desperadoes as war-prisoners, who, by breaking from 
confinement, and roaming through the country, in the 
event of serious invasion, would add to the general 
dismay. The following passage from instructions 
found on the person of their leader, and also on his 
coadjutor, the notorious ‘Governor Wall,’ leaves us 
no longer in doubt : 

‘Entering the Bristol Channel, you are to sail up 
the Avon, and land upon its right bank; and the 
troops being furnished with combustibles, you are 
cautiously to approach that side of Bristol to wind- 
ward, and set fire to that quarter. If the enterprise 
be conducted dexterously, it cannot fail to produce 
the total ruin of the town, its port, docks, and ship- 
ping, and to strike terror and amazement into the 


very heart of the capital of England. The expedition 
under your command has in view three distinct 
objects: to raise an insurrection; to interrupt and 
embarrass the enemy’s commerce; and, by distracting 
the attention of the English government, to prepare 
the way, and facilitate a grand descent upon the coast 
of Essex. The internal trade of the enemy is to be 
annihilated by breaking down bridges, cutting dikes, 
tearing up causeways, plundering all convoys of food, 
public stages, and wagons, cutting off supplies of pro- 
visions for the great towns, burning vessels and boats 
in rivers and canals, destroying magazines, setting 
fire to docks, coal-yards, rope-walks, great manu- 
factories, &c. In order to spread the panic as widely 
as possible, the legion is to be divided into columns of 
300 men each, having settled a general rendezvous, 
where they may all assemble every four, six, or eight 
days. The inhabitants must be compelled to serve as 
guides, and any refusing, are to be punished upon the 
spot by having their hair and eyebrows shaved off, 
that they may be recognised, if afterwards taken in 
arms. Wherever the legion or any of its columns are 
posted, if the adjacent parishes omit to give instant 
notice of an enemy approaching—whether by not ring- 
ing the church-bells, or otherwise—they and their 
villages are to be given up to fire and sword.’ Such were 
the tender mercies in store for the England of 1797. 
The contemplated design upon Bristol—then the second 
city of the empire—being unexpectedly frustrated by 
the presence of several English men-of-war off Ilfra- 
combe, this marauding expedition stood over to the 
opposite coast, and eventually ran into Fi 

Bay, where their disembarkation forms the subject of 
my narrative. 

Contrary to the usual characver of spring on the 
western coast, the month of February had been unus- 
ually calm and serene; and our oat-sowing—a kind 
of grain much consumed in Pembrokeshire—had not, 
in the memory of man, been ever completed so 
early. On Tuesday—the memorable 20th—the sun 
shone out brilliantly ; the sky was blue and cloudless, 
and every one being engaged in field-labour, had left 
their white cottages, dotted here and there upon the 
rocky heights, as well as the whole village of Llan- 
wnda, perfectly tenantless. I happened to be working 
by myself, cutting gorse, which there grows very tall 
and strong, and is our only summer fuel, for the 
westerly gales allow of no timber flourishing on our 
coast. While employed in this occupation, and 
pausing to whet my bill-hook, I looked out seawards. 
Three or four fishing-barks lay anchored at the 
harbour’s mouth, and I was surprised to observe 
that they suddenly unmoored, and instead of making 
for the landing-place, hoisted all sail, and stood off 
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to sea. Presently the great foresail of a strange 
vessel glided into view at the rocky entrance near 
Llanwnda, then her mainsail, and in a moment after, 
the entire black hull of a huge ship rounded the 
point, and stood directly into the bay. Another and 
another followed in her wake; and lastly, a lugger 
of very considerable size. Now, it was not at all 
unusual for Liverpool traders bound southwards, 
when becalmed, and waiting the returning tide or a 
brisker gale, to look into Fishguard. On came the 
strangers, whatever they were, approaching the land 
much nearer than is usually deemed safe for ships of 
such heavy burden. Pausing in my work, I watched 
their manceuvres. With the naked eye I could per- 
ceive great bustle on decks. Sails were lowered. 
To the hoarse murmur of the waves that broke upon 
the beach was now added the harsh grating of cables 
and the sound of falling anchors. e vessels swung 
round, and veering out, lay within half a mile of the 
land. 


Searcely ten minutes could have passed, ere, as 
if by preconcerted signal, half-a-dozen boats dropped 
from the sides of each ship. Their number, so 
unusual for merchantmen, and the act itself, caused 
me to feel somewhat alarmed. No inhabitant of the 
pe except myself, was in view ; so, bursting through 

, I ran towards the village with all speed, 
when who should I see approaching but the very man 
I was going to seek—an old naval quartermaster, a 
pensioner, and native of Llanwnda—the only one 
among us who a glass, which he now carried 
in his hand. Without one word of reply to my hurried 
tidi he strode to the edge of the cliff, threw 

i prone on the turf, and poised his telescope— 
* Red, white, blue!’ suddenly broke from his lips. 
‘French men-o’-war, sink me! I see their sentry at 
the ays; and now I look again, the decks are 
black with soldiers.’ Of this truth we were imme- 
diately convinced. Men, like swarms of ants, lowered 
themselves into the boats, their bright polished 
muskets, and the brass ornaments of their cross-belts, 
gleaming in the setting sun-light. Then they pushed 
off, one boat having a huge cresset fire blazing red, 
and keeping in the centre, as a guide to the rest. 
The dull grinding sound of the oars in the rowlocks 
was distinctly audible; and soon the ringing echo of 
their boat-hooks upon the rocky platform beneath us 
told of the spot they had selected for disembarkation. 
It was well chosen; no other landing-place exists ; 
and a steep, rugged, winding path leads to the summit. 
Then came the crash and uprooting of the bushes, and 
execrations from many voices, as they stumbled and 
struggled up the path, rendered doubly slippery and 
dangerous A a long-continued drought. elr ap- 

h warned us to be off, and that something 
Detter might be done than lying there in ambush, 
whilst an army of foreigners was in the act of 
landing upon our shores. The town of Fishguard, 
entirely shut out from a view of this portion of the 
harbour, knew as yet nothing of the fate that 
ray it. The neap-tide ba ee there ——— of 

ighty fishing-craft high an upon wick 
Sands; and the oa absent with Nheir families, 
little dreamed that the whole fleet might in an 
instant be wrapped in flames. 

My companion, the old man-of-war’s man, from 
his professional training, was the first to suggest how 
we should act. ‘ You are a huntsman,’ he said, ‘and 
can run all day over these rocks after a yelping cry 
of beagles. Shew us your mettle now that there is 
worse afoot. Over with you to Mordaunt Hall, and 
let the colonel know what we’ve seen. I'll into Fish- 
= rouse them there. They will be startled 

learn how fair a chance there is that the whole of 
them will this night be burned in their beds.’ 

I flew across the moors as the crow flies, dashin 
many a foaming rivulet, nor took breath un’ 
on the eminence above the house. The squire 


_ 


had been hunting, for, as I leaped the boundary-wall, 
the sound of a horn, a yell of dogs, and the still 
louder screech of human voices, combined into a 
view halloo, came through the hall-windows. In that 
family, and in some others in remote districts of 
Wales, there exists a venerable traditionary custom, 
as soon as dinner is over, of casting all the fragments 
—the remains of every dish—upon the floor, and 
letting in the dogs to feed, cheered by the master’s 
voice and horn. 

There was no time for ceremony. Bursting open 
the hall-door, I stumbled in, trampling on the canine 
guests. My strange aspect—coatless, hatless, reek- 
ing with perspiration, and drenched to the waist, with 
the bill-hook still held in my unconscious hand—was 
regarded with silent amazement, for it indicated some 
errand more serious than a request for the hounds to 
visit Llanwnda, and rid the goodwives of some vagrant 
varmint, depopulating their hen-roosts. I told my 
tale. A never-to-be-forgotten change came over their 


countenances and demeanour on learning that the | 


Gaul, ‘the Corsican Usurper,’ as Bonaparte was then 
popularly designated, was at their gates, his fleet at 
anchor in the bay, and soldiers landing by thousands; 
for fear had done its usual work upon my excited 
imagination. Dashing the un glass from his 
lips, up sprang the jolly hunter of the hills. He 


seized his huge cavalry-sword suspended over the | 


mantel-piece, and throwing open windows and doors, 


shouted: ‘Ho! Jenkin, Davies, Gwatkin! all of ye | 


—clap the military housings on Glendower, holsters, 
pistols, and all. Call the Semees let him rouse the 
village, get home the men, distribute every gun, and 
every charge of powder and shot in the house and 
rish, and meet me in the town. And thou, Owen, 
addressing his son, a swart, blithesome, brawny- 
shouldered stripling—‘ thou art a noted good one 
across country. Jump upon thy mare; ply whip and 
spur as though the foul fiend hunted thee; carry the 
news to the lord-lieutenant. Thou wilt doubtless be 
the foremost. Ride, I tell thee, as thou hast never 
ridden yet.’ 

The latter part of this hurried ejaculation scarcely 
reached the ears intended for it, as already in the 
saddle, and topping the stone-wall like a deer, the 
young man di from our sight. My mission 
followed. I was to mount and ride to the pitmen, 


and to the miners of Prescelly Hills, and let them | 
know how these accursed Frenchmen were on shore, | 


to byes and burn their homes, and murder wives 
an 


children. ‘ Tell them,’ cried the impassioned old | 


man, ‘t) shoulder scythes, mattocks, spades, and 
pitchforks, and remembering they are We en, shew 
that the ancient spirit of the Cymri has not died out.’ 
Something very like, if not exactly those words, he 

ke ; then striking the rowels into Glendower’s flank, 


e deputy lord-lieutenant of Pembrokeshire galloped | 


towards the shore, to reconnoitre the Frenchmen’s 


proceedings. How effectually I performed my com- | 


mission, will appear in the sequel. 

It was near midnight ere I got back into my own 
neighbourhood, and as I turned in the saddle to take 
a backward glance, with joy unutterable I saw every 
beacon of the great Prescelly mountain-chain in a 
blaze of light. The alarm had now spread far and 
wide. The steep road leading from Goodwick beach 
was completely blocked up by vehicles, high 
with household stuff, all seeking refuge in Fish 
The sound of hurried, anxious voices, the blows and 
execrations bestowed upon the slow or stubborn 
cattle, and the moaning voices of women, old men, 
and children, sounded sad and solemn in the gloom 
of that cloudy starless night. 

Without exchanging a word with any one, I dragged 
my jaded horse up the first pitch of the ascent; and 
from thence a sight was visible which no Welshman 
who witnessed, it will ever ry =e A huge fire had 
been kindled in the centre of road, fed with gates 
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torn from the fields, and the rafters, lintels, doors, and 
other wood-work of houses reduced to ruins; and the 
red flame, as it shot _ into the air at each copious 
supply of fuel, flashed brightly upon the polished arms 
of hundreds of ruffians basking in its heat, and on the 
tricolor flag, waving above their almost inaccessible 
ition—a precipice 300 yards in circumference, 
Nefended on - paosece Bach sea, and in mee | 
a deep glen. Its rug ead—more impre; e 
than the Malakoff cal Relen of modern pe pron 
manded a most extensive prospect, including Fish 
and all the country round. Hunger alone could dis- 
lodge those who stoutly defended it. Yet this 
stronghold Lord Cawdor had resolved to storm on 


the Friday after the descent: it being impossible to 
restrain the fury of the ntry. Luckily, circum- 
stances to which I shall presently allude, led to an 


unconditional surrender, and averted the ‘slaughter 
which must inevitably have ensued. 

I again ap moore | the cliff, and lay down to look 
over. The boats and their cresset fire still moved 
backwards and forwards on the face of the sea. As 
to the rock, great fires blazed there, and men stood 
around holding a hundred torches, while others 
appeared at intervals all up the ascent, to light those 
who pushed up the heavy ammunition-casks, without 
even a rope to assist them. On a great stone above, 
still called 1 by the name of ‘The Frenchman’s Chair,’ 
sat an officer, as I judged by the white plumes of 
his hat, watching their operations, and wra ina 
cloak, who afterwards proved to be General Tate. He 
never changed his position during the whole night, and 
was surrounded by scores of ammunition and brandy 
casks; some of the latter having burst, so burned a 
large space of the turf, that nothing green flourished 
there for seasons afterwards, which the people regard 
as a special curse, and they still point out the place as 
having never been clothed with wholesome herbage 
since it was profaned by the Frenchman’s tread. 

In the fields, long lines of cooking-fires were glowing. 
They had plundered every pigsty and fowl-house 
within six miles of the spot, besides slaughtering a 
bullock and more than thirty sheep. Pembrokeshire 
is a dairy county, and every farmer has by him a 
"a or less store of butter for export, which he 

eeps in large brass pans. These the Frenchmen con- 
verted into camp-kettles, boiling the geese, fowls, and 
pork literally in butter! The sickening effect of this 
= food on wretches who had been restricted to the 

ily allowance of a couple of biscuits and half-a-pint 
of water during the whole voyage from Brest, will be 
easily surmi But, in the opinion of the Welsh, a 
kind Providence worked an almost miraculous inter- 
ference on their behalf. Shipwrecks are not uncommon 
on that iron-bound coast. The people are inveterate 
wreckers, and a Spanish wine-ship had been cast 
away on Llanwnda rocks about three weeks pre- 
viously. Almost every farmhouse and cottage had a 
cask of it, which the robbers, wandering from home- 
stead to homestead, with national instinct, soon dis- 
covered. They rolled off the barrels, and stove them 
in at their firesides, or carried away the contents in 
milk-pails and buckets, and the result was not long 
in manifesting itself. Sick, drunk, and helpless, they 
lay sprawling in hundreds before their fires; or in 
endeavouring to wander off in search of fresh plunder, 
tumbled into ditches and plough-furrows, where they 
passed the night. Num were fated never to 
witness another sunrise. The villagers, who, at the 
first alarm, had concealed themselves in rocks and 
furze-brakes, rallied their native courage, and armed 
with every ready weapon, tracked their foes with the 
persistence and fierceness of blood-hounds. Events 
occurred during that night which roused their pas- 
sions to madness. A farmer, pressed into service, to 
assist in rolling up their stores, had the temerity to 
attempt an escape. The subaltern-officer in command 
instantly drew a pistol, and shot him through the 


head. Two women in the same house, the one ill in 
bed, the other decrepit through years, were brutally 
assailed by a party, who pr nee ak lundered and set 
fire to the cotta The husband, tic with grief 
and horror, snatched up his scythe, and rushed out for 
vengeance. Near the cliffs he encountered a single 
Frenchman, and cleaving him to the chin with one 
blow of his deadly weapon, hurled his carcass into 
the sea. It fell to the shore, and lodging in a crevice 
of the rock, remained visible at low water for a 
twelvemonth afterwards. In Llanwnda village, the 
owner of a farm approaching stealthily towards his 
threshold, saw a single enemy seated before a blazing 
fire, formed of his tables and benches, coolly regaling 
himself with bread, cheese, and wine. rang the 
farmer, and the Frenchman as nimbly clapping hands 
upon his musket, made a bayonet-thrust at his host. 

e latter received it between the prongs of his hay- 
fork, and with a return-blow, transfixed the soldier, 
and then shook him off into the fire. Five Welshmen 
encountered a similar number of the enemy dragging 
off a calf; they had a hand-to-hand fight, in w 
two Frenchmen were killed, and the calf rescued, the 
rest taking to their heels. 

When the morning of Wednesday broke upon the 
scene, it shewed Lord Cawdor crossing Goodwick 
Sands at the head of his little troop of yeomanry, and 
about 300 of the Cardigan and Pembrokeshire militia. 
Upwards of 2000 pitmen, miners, and its, with 

the resident gentry of nearly three counties, wel- 
comed their arrival with a shout that must have been 
heard in the enemy’s camp. They had assembled 
from every hill and valley, and were armed in the 
most primitive style—scythe-blades, fixed upright at 
the end of stakes, mattocks, spades, hepa: axes, 
and reaping-hooks; very few had guns. A ferocious 
spirit animated them: the scythemen, ee i 
aloft their terrific weapons, made the air re-echo wi 
impatient cries to be at once led to the attaek. 
$ We ‘ll mawe ’em down,’ they cried, ‘as we ’d mawe 
a swaythe o’ grass!’ Not the least remarkable of the 
new-comers was a dissenting cler, named Jones, 
armed with a double-barrelled fowling-piece, at the 
head of his entire male congregation. The news 
reached Haverfordwest at seven of the preceding 
evening, whilst this scion of the church-militant 
reached to a crowded chapel. It was soon whispered 
in the pulpit. With great presence of mind, he ex- 
horted his hearers to remain nor turn their backs 
in the day of battle, &c., concluding with an offer to 
be himself their leader. Then the whole con; tion 
rose en masse, and assented with acclamations. Seizi 
every ready weapon, they forthwith commenced their 
march. Such, indeed, is the force of example, that 
lads were seen following their fathers’ footsteps, armed 
like them with forks and reaping-hooks. 

Preparatory to his contemplated attack on the 
pci an = stronghold, Lord Cawdor rode out, at 
the head of his yeomanry, to within half a mile of 
their camp. Had the enemy been furnished with 
artillery, as their lofty rock commanded the road, 
they need not have left alive one single horseman to 
carry back the news of his comrades’ fate. As it was, 
after a careful survey, the party coolly trotted off 
homewards. This visit, curiously enough, led to most 
important results. The French officers, deceived by 
the splendid chargers and handsome uniform of these 
forty yeomen, mistook them for the English general 


and staff; and presuming that so a military 
suite must belong to a proportionably body of 
troops, it was resolved to treat for a surrender. 


Drunk and mutinous as were their followers, no 
chance of successful operations could be anticipated ; 
and to add to their despair, the ships had early that 
morning weighed anchor, and left them to their fate. 
Another misconception, still more ludicrous, which, 
even to the present hour, is a subject of merri- 


ment with the Welsh, gave an additional impulse 
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to their resolve. Several hundred women, young and 
old, had followed their husbands from the hills, 
dressed in the national costume—red mantles and 
men’s beaver-hats. No sooner had Lord Cawdor 
started with his troopers, than they, with the 
natural curiosity of their sex, ran up a hill command- 
ing a view of the French camp, and there stood in a 
dense body watching the result. One of the gentle- 
men present, struck & their resemblance at a distance 
to a body of soldiers, rode after them, requesting they 
would descend the front of the slope in close order, 
and disappearing at the bottom, reascend in the 
same manner, and shew themselves on the summit. 
This manceuvre they repeated for a couple of hours, 
until the jolly Welsh wives were fairly dead-beat. 
But the stratagem had all the success anticipated. 
General Tate and his staff, knowing that scarlet was 
the British uniform, but unable to discriminate 
whether it was worn by men or women, concluded 
that large reinforcements had reached Fishguard, of 
which his late visitors were the officers. Late on 
Wednesday night, therefore, a French officer, fur- 
nished with a tlag of truce, presented himself at Lord 
Cawdor’s head-quarters, as the bearer of the following 
letter : 
* CARDIGAN Bay, 
5th Ventose, 5th Year of the Republic. 

*Sin—The circumstances under which the body of 
troops under my command were landed at this place, 
renders it unnecessary to attempt any military opera- 
tions, as they would tend only to bloodshed and 
pillage. The officers of the whole corps have therefore 
intimated their desire of entering into a negotiation, 
upon principles of humanity, for a surrender. If you 
are influenced by similar considerations, you may 
signify the same to the bearer; and, in the meantime, 
hostilities shall cease.—Health and respect. 

Tate, Chef de Brigade.’ 


If, by a sort of miracle, the French officer escaped 
being massacred as he passed through the streets of 

i d, a strong escort alone preserved him from 
that fate in returning. A storm of execrations— 
* Diawlddyn’ (man-devil), &c.—and sticks and stones, 
pursued him across the sands. 

At daylight, on Thursday morning, Major Ackland 
carried the following ultimatum up to the enemy’s 
camp : 

*Fisnevanp, February 23. 

*Smr—The superiority* of the force under my com- 
mand, which is hourly increasing, must prevent my 
treating upon any other terms short of your surren- 
dering your whole force prisoners of war. I enter 
fully into your wish of preventing an unnecessary 
effusion of blood, which your speedy surrender can 
alone prevent, and which will entitle you to that 
consideration it is ever the wish of British troops to 
shew an enemy whose numbers are inferior. My 
major will deliver you this letter, and I shall expect 
your determination by ten o’clock by your officer, 
whom I have furnished with an escort that will 
conduct him to me without molestation.—I am, &c., 

. Cawpor. 

To the Officer commanding the French troops.’ 

In the meantime, stragglers, four or five together, 
continued to be brought in by the peasantry, bound 
hand and foot with haybands. Many, too inebriated 
to walk, had been put on horseback, with their arms 
pinioned, and their legs tied beneath the horse’s belly, 
while the captors, on either hand, waving their 
scythes, were only watching for the slightest move- 
ment at escape to strike off their prisoners’ heads. 

On reading Lord Cawdor’s letter, the French com- 
mander endeavoured to parley about time and con- 
ditions, which Major Ackland cut short by replying : 
*No, not for an hour !—instant and unconditional 


* In reality, not half their number. 


surrender can alone save you from being cut to pieces. 
It is impossible to restrain the troops.’ And turning 
his horse, he galloped back to head-quarters. 

In expectation of their immediate submission, Lord 
Cawdor drew up his force so as to present as imposin 
a front as possible, for the Frenchmen numbered full 
1400, completely armed, and provided with ample 
— of ammunition. The Cardigan and Pem- 
broke volunteers he placed in the distance, so as to 
conceal the paucity of their number; the populace, 
furious and impatient for a collision, planted them- 
selves upon the fern-clad slopes at the back of Good- 
wick Sands; the cavalry, with the general and his 
real staff, took up a central position on the shore ; the 
crimson-cloaked damsels occupied their accustomed 
hill. A deep silence reigned unbroken, except by the 
dash of the tlood-tide wpon the beach, and every eye 
was turned towards the steep white road by which 
our invaders would make their inglorious descent. 
Exactly at two o'clock, the head of the column came 
in sight. Starting to their feet, and brandishing their 
uncouth weapons, the vast multitude received them 
with a yell so terrific, that the panic-stricken French 
halted, and began to load and screw on their bayonets, 
believing they had been only decoyed to their destruc- 
tion. And without the smallest doubt, the scene 
of their surrender had been one of bloody massacre, 
but for the precaution of stationing guards at every 
avenue to the shore. By these, and the energetic 
appeal of his lordship, who galloped with his horsemen 

ong the line of peasantry, addressing them in Welsh, 
the catastrophe was averted, and the Frenchmen 
continued their march, until arrived at the centre of 
Goodwick Sands. There Lord Cawdor approached 
the officer, and after a brief colloquy, the wus band 
threw. down their arms, and passed onwards. The 
military now advanced, and while a portion secured 
their enemy’s muskets, the rest then mounted guard 
over them. And now the Welsh women, unable 
longer to restrain their curiosity, ran down the hill, 
and crowding round their crest-fallen invaders, 
assailed them with shouts of laughter, and that 
volubility of vituperation of which their native tongue 
has a fitting supply. Maddened with useless regret 
at having lost, by their excesses, an undoubted oppor- 
tunity of devastating three counties by fire and 
pillage, and by the discovery that the formidable force 
of British troops which terrified them into surrender 
was merely a bevy of old Welsh women, theirs was 
the climax of despair. The soldiery, indeed, gave no 
very audible indications of the fury that agitated 
them; but some women who had come ashore with 
them, with less self-control, rushed at the laughing ‘ red 
cloaks,’ uttering cries of ‘Sang, sang!’ and significantly 
rubbing their hands together, to intimate how pleased 
they should feel had fortune permitted them to wash 
their hands in their blood. One woman, superior 
to the rest in dress and personal appearance, the wife 
or mistress of General Tate, losing all self-control, 
sprang at him like a tigress, and tore the white hair 
in handfuls from his head. 

Here closed the last scene of this memorable tragi- 
comedy. The prisoners were marched to Haverford- 
west, and confined in the castle and the church. The 
interior of the latter they utterly destroyed, tearing 
down the altar, defacing the tombs, and burning the 
seats and pews under their camp-kettles. Soon after- 
wards, the government having resolved to ship them 
back to the coast of France, several neutral vessels 
were engaged in that service, the public voice, how- 
ever, being strongly expressed that they should pre- 
viously be branded as ‘ rogues and vagabonds.’ Of the 
few officers admitted to their parole, one proved 
unworthy of the trust, and was detected in attem 
ing to raise money for his mes by a rather sin, 
circumstance. Entering the only silversmith’s shop in 
Haverfordwest, he offered for sale an antique silver 
vessel, on the front of which a single word, nearly 
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effaced, had been traced in rude characters. The letters 
‘ Lla,’ however, being deciphered, the shopkeeper 
inquired their meaning, to which his customer, with 
ready assurance, replied: ‘ La Vendée—La Vendée, 
the name of my province, from whence I brought 
over the cup.’ A more careful examination, however, 
substituted Llanwnda for La Vendée. The stolen 
chalice was sent back to the church, and the vender 
exchanged his comfortable quarters at the ‘Castle 
Hotel’ for a cell in the castle jail. To complete the 
total discomfiture of this piratical expedition, all the 
ships engaged in it shortly after fell into the hands of 
an English squadron under Admiral Lord Bridport, 
whilst cruising off Ushant. Government liberally 
reimbursed the sufferers; and Mary Williams—the 
victim of peculiar atrocity—received a pension of L.50 
per annum, which she was alive to enjoy when I last 
visited the principality. But nothing could tranquil- 
lise the general mind. For years afterwards, the 
sight of a strange sail revived the former panic; and 
a cry of ‘The French! the French!’—sometimes in 
earnest, oftener in sport—uttered in the porch of 
church or chapel, was sufficient to interrupt the 
service, and bring the whole congregation pell-mell 
into the road. 


BAD SPELLING AND BAD WORDS. 


I am the man who used to run after the Dover coaches 
of long ago, shaking my angry fist at them whenever 
they passed me with the name of their destination 
misspelled Dovor on their panels; for it never 
was and never could be Dovor. Portus Dubris, the 
Romans named the town; Dofre, said the Saxons; 
even Edrisi, the Arabian traveller’ of the twelfth 
century, knew better, stranger as he was, than to 
put two os into the word. ‘The river of London 
falls into the sea between Djarimouda (Yarmouth) 
and Dobres,’ says he. 

From this introduction of myself, it will be gathered 
that I am somewhat of a purist in orthography, and 
rather irritable at violations of it; and the object of 
this present writing is simply to work off the irritation 
which one or two modern instances of cacography 
have for a time been causing me. I scarcely look 
to effecting any change for the better, though 
certainly I shall not say in concluding, as Mr Bailey, 
in his Festus, makes Lucifer say when he has finished 
his sermon, ‘I hope I have done no good ;’ but I 
shall, at all events, secure the self-satisfaction which 
indignant people usually feel when their indignation 
has fairly found a voice. 

The first misspelling I have jotted down for 
exposure is sanitary for sanatory. ‘Sanitary reform,’ 
say our newspapers of the day, almost without 
exception; but can anything be more atrocious? 
What if 1 were to tell the offenders, without any 
other prefitary remarks, either of a hortitary kind 
or a declamitary, a lauditary or a derogitary, that 
I will listen to nothing exculpitary which they may 
offer, and can afford them only this congratulitary 
word that they do not also use laboritary, lavitary, 
and reformitary? But even while I write, an etymo- 
logical friend—if that man can be called one’s friend 
who has always an abstruse argument in favour of a 
bad cause—comes in and combats me. He says the 
whole question has been argued in the Times news- 
paper long ago, and given against me. A fico for the 
Times newspaper, say I. We must look to analogies, 
forsooth must we, and write sanitary because of 
sanity? Just as well might we write amitary, because 
of amity. 


The second breach of orthography I have to de- 
nounce proceeds from the same ignorant following 
of a supposed analogy. We read of wharves; we 
may read of them in acts of parliament. Wharves, 
forsooth, must be the plural of wharf, because leaves 
is the plural of leaf, calves of calf, wives of wife, and 
so on; and I shall be told that the grammars tell us 
that ‘words ending in f and fe change f or fe into ves 
to form the plural.’ As if there were no excep- 
tions to the rule! as if we spoke of the chieves of 
clans, and the rooves of houses; as if ladies carry 
mujves to keep their dear little hands warm; or, to 
take a word exactly corresponding to the one in 
question, as if Tom Thumb is to be spoken of as 
being among the dwarves. Go back again to your 
grammars, ye superficial, and instead of stopping 
short at the general rule they give you on the point, 
see the exceptional rule they go on to give you, and 
also the exceptions to that exceptional rule, such as 
thieves and staves ! 

Let those who are thus sent back to their 
studies take the opportunity also to master the use 
of our indefinite article, so as no more to exasperate 
men like me with such combinations as an university, 
an unicorn, and the like. Let them learn that the 
canon ‘a becomes an before a vowel or h mute’—we 
should, by the way, rather say, ‘an becomes a before 
a consonant or / aspirated ’—is by no means a canon 
of universal application. Let them learn, for instance, 
that though we say ‘a history,’ we say ‘an historian,’ 
because, in the latter word, though the is sounded, 
the accent is on the second syllable; and as to the 
vowel w, let them learn that when, as the initial of 
a word, it is pronounced as if it were preceded by 
a y, not an, but a, must be used before it, so that 
they shall not write an union, unless, indeed, they 
pronounce union like onion; and let them learn, 
too, that the same thing is to be observed in the 
similar cases of the words ewe and ewer, so that 
they should no more write an ewe-lamb than they 
would, I hope, write an yew-tree. 

And here I am reminded of those other superficial 
persons who write honor, favor, and the like, instead 
of honour, favour, and the like, because the Latin 
words are honor, favor, and the like. As if, truly, 
the words in question came directly from the Latin, 
and had not been introduced into our language through 
the medium of the Norman-French, and as if we 
should also write docil, nobil, calamitos, circul (for 


circle), and so forth. 
_ * * * + 


These asterisks are intended to indicate that I 
could, if I would, say much more on the subject of 
spelling, but that I decline to do so. As I have 
already declared, my primary object here is my own 
relief, not the improvement of my fellow-spellers ; 
and even so far as they are concerned, a mere hint 
will probably be enough, if anything will. Besides, 
I am impatient to get at the second grievance I 
have to protest against—the far more intolerable 
one of bad words. 

And, first, do thou come up for judgment, thou 
wretched adjective, reliable. Long hast thou tormented 
me by ‘electric telegraph,’ long poisoned my break- 
fast-cup; long have I suffered from the quotidian 
shudder caused by thy regular appearance in the daily 
press. As, ‘reliable information has reached us that’ 
Now, it is to be observed with re; to this 
caitiff word, that it is not a case which depends merely 
upon taste, but that the sheer impossibility of its 
being English at all can be shewn; for the verb 


‘rely,’ from which the illiterate originator of ‘ reliable,’ 
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whoever he was, supposed that he could form such a 
word, is not, properly speaking, a word in itself 
at all, but only part of a compound word; that 
is to say, it cannot in any case be employed with- 
out its complemental, ‘upon.’ You cannot ‘rely’ 
@ person or a thing; so that the ‘upon’ bein 
indispensable, the only adjective of the kind whic 
‘rely’ could furnish would be rely-upon-able—a 
beauty indeed! And if more need be said on the 

int, just take any other verb in a similar pre- 
omens and see how such an adjective, so 
formed from it, would look and sound. There is 
‘depend upon,’ almost synonymous with ‘rely upon.’ 
How would you like to read that ‘ dependible’ 
information had reached us? Or take the verb 
‘put,’ which also, for the most part, is not used 

me. What, pray, would a ‘putable’ thing be? 
Could you speak of a putable coat, meaning a coat 
that you could put on; or of a putable appoint- 
ment, meaning an appointment that you could put 
off? Would a putable fire be putable because you 
could put it out, or a claim because you could put it 
in? Could putable be applied indifferently to what 
might be put round, and to what might be put square ? 
—to what might be put before, and to what might be 
put after ?—back ot forward ?—over and under ?—up 
and down? Yet ‘putable’ would be every whit as 
legitimate a word as is the odious ‘reliable’ of the 
present day. And it is to be observed that there is 
not the excuse for the word, that it was needed, since 
we have ‘authentic’ and ‘trustworthy,’ one or other 
of which ought always to convey the idea, to express 
which this base word has been coined. 

So much for a word which is bad in itself; now for 
one which is bad only when it is improperly used; 
I mean the word ‘ female,’ when it is employed in- 
stead of ‘woman.’ ‘ Yesterday, a respectable female’ 
—— How would you like, you paragraph-monger, 
if writing of yourself, I were to begin: ‘ Yesterday, 
a respectable male?’ Even you might be shocked 
at such a substitution as— 


O female ! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please— 
or, 

Frailty ! thy name is female ! 


And if you mutter that you never substituted ‘female’ 
for ‘woman,’ in an extended sense, take what would 
be your amended reading of Wordsworth’s well-known 
es : 
I saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a female too ! 
* + * - * 
A perfect female, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit, still and bright, 
With something of an angel light. 


How does that sound, you sinner? ‘A spirit, yet a 
female too !’ 

o 2 * ae * 

These asterisks, again, signify that several bad 
words I had intended to stigmatise are now left 
unnoticed, as being comparatively innocent by the 
side. of ‘female’ put for ‘woman.’ I may, however, 
say that among them was ‘old-established’—a bad 
word, chiefly used by advertisers, yet not by them 
alone, for but the other day I stumbled upon it to the 
breaking of my shins in an article of no little preten- 
sion. re was ‘ navvy,’ with its plural ‘ navvies’— 
a very ugly word, into which no one had a right to 
curtail ‘navigator.’ There was ‘party,’ when used 
with reference, not to a number of persons, but to 
one: ‘I saw the party mount a horse.’ There was 
* ventilate,’ in the sense of ‘ discuss,’ as, to ventilate 
a subject; a very foul word in that sense, and a very 
impudent one too, since it has forced its way from 
the French not only into English but into German— 


into bad German, that is to say, as into bad English. 
And there was ‘donkey-engine,’ which, nevertheless, 
I sometimes feel inclined to pardon, for the sake of 
the fun that lurks in it: ‘ As to the large and power- 
ful engine is a small and auxiliary one, so to horse- 
power shall be donkey-power,’ was probably the form 
in which the inventor of the term facetiously stated 
his proportion. But for the present the rest may go. 
A few general observations, however, I may make 
relative to the introduction of new words into the 
language, almost all the bad words I have in view 
being of very recent introduction. 

Firstly, then, a new word, before being introduced, 
should needed. Thus, ‘steamer,’ ‘railway,’ and 
‘gas’ in its popular sense, are all very ; and [ 
may remark that, though all three are of on origin, 
so good are they that all three have been pp into 
the Latin-descended French—the first and second 
oe, = the — as the only word for the 
thing. So ‘photography’ and ‘telegram,’ and 
the words in general oe taken from the Greek) 
which science has required as she made new disco- 
veries. ‘Omnibus,’ too, may pass. So also the word 
is legitimate, because natural, when the thing _—_— 
is foreign to us—as ‘ bowie-knife,’ ‘ cow-hide,’ ‘ 
erang,’ ‘ knout,’ the names of instruments all of 
which, happily, are unknown in this civilised country. 
But there is no occasion for us to say, with the Ameri- 
cans, that a man is well ‘ posted up’ on a subject, 
while we can say that he is well informed on it; nor, 
translating from the German, that he looks at it from 
a certain ‘stand-point,’ while we can say that he does so 
from a certain point of view; nor, importing from the 
French, to call an artist’s master-piece his chef-d’euvre, 
or a comedian’s part his réle. And I may take this 
opportunity to tell the writers who thus so foolishly 
import from the French, that if their object, where 
they in this way defile our English, is to prove their 
intimate opens with a language of which almost 
every one of us in the present day has a smattering, 
they are pretty sure to fail in the attempt most sig- 

'y, either from their misspelling of the words they 
foist in, or from their blunders in the accents, or from 
ludicrous misapplication of the terms. 

Secondly, new words should not be uncouth. 

* * * 


The intelligent reader will by this time have learned 
what my asterisks mean. Here, indeed, the signs 
should, perhaps, rather have been those which 
printers, T belove, call ‘ daggers,’ so as to have indi- 
cated what I should have spoken, had I gone on to 
speak. But let that pass. My ‘thirdly,’ ‘ fourthly,’ 
‘ fifthly,’ and all the rest, must be left unsaid ; abt 
come to my conclusion. 

Which is, that—— 

But a horrid doubt here arises before me. Is it not 

ssible that I, even I, and even here, may myself 

ave been employing bad words? Alas, it is but too 
probable! Or, if hitherto I have kept clear of them, 
there is no saying how long I shall be able to do so, if 
I continue writing. Such words have this additional 
iniquity about them, that they will insinuate them- 
selves into every house; so that even the most 
honest and guarded speaker or writer may now 
and then, unwittingly, take them into his service. 
It will be best, then, for my own sake, that I stop 
at once; yet, that I may close with somethin; 
impressive, let me call attention to the undou 
fact, one of terrible significance, as it seems to me, 
that in the progressive corruption of its language, a 
nation has always exhibited a symptom of its general 
decay. All history tells us so. at, then, it will 
perhaps be sneered, shall we save the state, by pickin 
our words? No, truly; not any more than oa 
secure fair weather by se the index of your 
wheel-barometer. But bad w and phrases are as 
pimples on the face of the body politic ; and when we 
see the recent eruption of them diminish and disappear, 
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as I hope we speedily shall see, we may at least 
regard the sign as being one, however small, of return- 
ing health, and trust that the disease which produced 
them has been only temporary, and not deep-seated. 


THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD, 
AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE RUSHBEARING. 


Tue pretty Westmoreland custom of Rushbearing, 
since the pi ue has come into fashion, and the 
Lake District become a lounge for the ‘ Upper Ten 
Thousand,’ is now so well known to even the Southern 
public as scarcely to need description. Enough to 
say, that this rustic ceremony was ormed at 
Greendale, at the period we are s ing of, with 
particular success. The devices into which the 
garlands of mingled flowers and rushes were weaved, 
were unusually graceful; and it was hard for the 
Committee of Taste to perform their functions, as 
blossoming cross and gleaming crown were carried 
past them through the pretty churchyard which was 
the scene of their decision. We, of course, never 
enjoyed the advantage of being personally present on 
the occasion of a Mayday or other summer feast, in 
the times when Merry England was Merry England, 
and Commerce—in the vulgar form of Manufactories 
and Hands at least—and the Radicals were not; but 
we cannot think their beauties could have much 
exceeded those of the Greendale festival. Imagine a 
valley, to all appearance without an inlet, surrounded 
by green mountains, and approached only by a single 
rocky pass, itself appearing impracticable at any 
distance, but out of whose jaws a stream of gaily 
dressed holiday-makers came trooping into the Oe 
trooping too, at rarer intervals, down the Fells on 
either hand, and from the invisible s far away, 
out of their secluded villages, which, at an earlier 
period of the year, had each a Rushbearing of its 
own. A band of musicians, contributed from far and 
near, played enlivening airs, which the surrounding 
hills repeated one to another in solemn approbation, 
delaying upon the tunes long after they were dropped 
by their mortal performers; while, when there was 
ilence, save for the cheering and the laughter, which 
were ceaseless, the song of the rocky stream, whose 
cradle was the valley, was heard repeating its own 
dreamy lullaby. We suppose, with humility, that the 
beauty of the young girls who carried the garlands 
was not what it used to be in those same olden times; 
but they were, many of them, nevertheless, undeni- 
ably pretty, or it was providentially itted to the 
be satisfied with an inferior article, and 
to think them so. 
A long thin cross of green rushes, intertwined with 
wee ilies from the mill-stream that ran by her 
ather’s house, was Pheebe Rosthwaite’s offering, and it 
‘was pronounced the pride of the Rushbearing, and she, 
by consequence, its queen. If she felt at her heart a 
little flutter of gratified vanity, as the simple circlet 
of feathery reeds was placed upon her brow; if her 
bosom rose and fell with a pleasant sense of supe- 
ge d to her Dye a sare now become her subjects 
for the day ; if she looked round with unaccustomed 
hauteur upon the swains who tendered their mock- 
to her new position—it may perhaps be 
forgiven her, as being a state of things not unknown 


_ among ladies who have obtained more genuine 


coronets; moreover, it was the more excusable in 
her, inasmuch as she had all the glory to herself, and 
reigned without a consort. Nevertheless, the excite- 
ment and elevation which poor Phebe certainly 
exhibited were remarkable, and were afterwards set 
down to more important causes, Her coronation 
having been performed, the dancing commenced, and 
continued until one would have thought that even 
Westmoreland legs must have grown weary. But, 


O the capacity for dancing in those north-coun 
girls! O the never-ceasing twinkle of their rd 

olumbine feet! Dancing Dervishes do reel and falter 
after a certain amount of saltatory exercise, but Phoebe 
reeled (and waltzed, and Sir-Roger-de-Coverlied), and 
never faltered ; and when two young strangers, who 
were, however, not unknown to many present, joined 
the throng towards evening, she was ready to dance 
them down. 

‘They be a pretty couple, surely,’ observed Dick 
Dirlton, a young esman, to his er, as the 
queen and Mr Robert Marsden finished a pas de deux 
of by no means drawing-room tranquillity. 

‘ Ay,’ answered she, with a not imperceptible toss of 
her head, ‘ Phoebe likes the gentlefolks. When she 
danced with you, Dick (bitterly), she was not one 
half so lissome-like and clever.’ 

‘Will you dance with me, my pretty girl?’ inquired 
a hoarse voice close beside the speaker. ‘It is quite 
clear that they make their queen here for her nd, 
and not for her looks, or we should have ne ce 
body else crowned instead of yon.’ 

e female inveigher inst ‘the gentlefolks’ 
blushed as she withdrew her arm from her late 
artner, and dropping a courtesy to Mr Bartholomew 
one replied : Thank you, sir; I shall be very 
" Nevertheless, as the young gentleman’s eyes 
unquestionably dwelt wpen thet rather than herself 
as the dance proceeded, she soon began to regret her 
change of swains, and to feel, if not conscience- 
stricken, at least disappointed. 

‘My friend there,’ remarked her new companion, 
when a pause of the figure permitted him to address 
his somewhat less breathless mer, ‘seems to be 


; getting on with her majesty pretty fast ; he has danced 


times with her 
of him, is it?’ 

‘Why should he not dance with her, if he likes, and 
she likes too?’ inquired the young woman—Lucy 
Hadden—with affected carelessness. 

‘Oh, certainly,’ rejoined Luders, ‘ if they both like, 
there can be no objection; but Mr Marsden is rather 
a dangerous young man.’ 

‘I see nothing dangerous in him,’ pom Lucy, 
pettishly ; ‘and I su Phebe is old enough to 
take care of herself, if e be.’ 

‘Tut, tut,’ replied he, contemptuously ; ‘ why, what 
a young tigress! Now, what would you do if a young 
gentleman, like me, for instance, put his arm roun 
your waist and kissed you?’ 

‘Do!’ said she, looking up into the sombre coun- 
tenance, which did not care to conceal its native air 
of gibing mockery; ‘ well, I think I’d smack his face 
for him; so don’t try it.’ 

Although the young man laughed loud and boister- 
ously at this retort, he did not remain with the 
dancers beyond the conclusion of that set, and his 
defection was of course attributed by his late partner 
to the force of her virtuous reproof; the circumstances 
of which she narrated, by way of peace-offering, to 
the once more accepted ‘ Dick,’ who repeated 
with triumph, to those about him. 

Luders himself, however, wore no very humbled 
look, as he made his way through the throng to the 
wrestling ring, which was, as usual, at the back of 
the village inn. There, the pastoral character of the 
scene, was, it must be Peccad gen good deal marred by 
general intoxication; the landlord of the house, in 
addition to a small prize provided by him for the 
winner, was standing treat to all competitors, and 
dispensing gin ad lilitum; a little watered, perhaps, 
from benevolent or economical motives, beforehand, 
but still sufficient in connection with what had been 
already imbibed and paid for, within doors, to make 
the jolly uproarious, the stolid ess, and the 


y, which isn’t quite fair 


uarrelsome unbearable. Michael Rosthwaite, the 
father of pretty Phoebe, was considerably past the 
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zenith of his ing-days; and while retainin 
much of the vigour of the oak, had lost altogether the 
litheness of the sapling; but upon this occasion, the 
competitors being limited to his own neighbours and 
acquaintances, the old man, with others of his contem- 
poraries, was ready enough to renew the delight of his 
youth. Although he possessed a mill, there did not 
come much grist to it; and perhaps the chance of the 
twenty-shilling prize was an inducement to him which 
was worth a fall; or perhaps the gratuitous liquor, 
so dear to every Briton, tempted him; but at all 
events, there was Michael, the noisiest in the ring, his 
muddled head not being improved by a couple of 
severe ‘fellings,’ and his naturally suspicious disposition 
being brought into excessive prominence by numerous 
‘nips.’ He seemed inclined, when Luders first joined 
the company, to resent his doing so, first, under the 
false but deeply rooted impression that that gentleman 
was a disgui liceman come to interfere with the 
proceedings; and secondly, that he was an exciseman 
about to make capture of the liquid under the very 

undless pretext of its being above proof. After a 
ttle conversation, however, and a couple of glasses 
shared with the object of these hallucinations, Michael’s 
opinions veered round with the velocity peculiar to his 
condition; he began to understand that Mr Bartho- 
lomew Luders was his own offspring, or nearly so, and 
that everything each possessed in the world was com- 
mon to both. Mr hwaite’s observations were 
mostly husky in tone, and not very apposite in 
character; while his words, tumbling one over the 
other, like a railway train going over an embankment, 
were hard to catch, and when caught, had to be 
rearranged before their meaning could be elicited. It 
was surprising to see the care with which his com- 
panion watched for these, as if they had been the 
most gestive and valuable utterances; and the 
more so since he always replied to them in but low 
tones, and evidently desired no witnesses to his amiable 
good-nature. 

‘You are a genleman,’ observed Michael dogmat- 
ically, apropos to nothing, but with a dim sense, 
perhaps, and in acknowledgment of this attention; 
‘some genlemen—some I know—are not genlemen ; 
and that’s where it is.’ 

* And yet,’ replied Luders, treating this lucid state- 
ment with every outward respect, ‘T don’t find I get 
on with people as others do; there’s’—— 

‘Stop,’ interrupted Michael, with ludicrous gravity, 
‘stop, if you please; don’t mention those people: the 
are not worth mentioning, let them be who they will. 
Look here, sir.’ Michael patted himself on his 
brawny chest, and seemed to demand a tribute of 
admiration which the other was prompt to pay. 
‘Look here, sir; what’s my name? You know 
Michael Rosthwaite?’ (and it was fortunate he did 
so, for he would not else have easily detected the name 
in question in the pronunciation accorded to it by 
its owner). ‘Let ’em come into Greendale Ring here, 
and ask for me; one down, t’other come on, and I 
shall be ready for them.’ 

The offer of this feasible plan for bringing Mr 
Luders into popularity, seemed to strike that gentle- 
man with mingled feeli of wonder and gratitude. 
‘Thank you,’ replied he, fervently; ‘I am sure you 
would do anything for me, Michael ; but there’s that 
fellow Marsden—Mr Marsden, you know,’ repeated 
Luders, with emphasis, as his companion’s face 
assumed an expression of total blankness, a dead- 
wall vacancy such as would have tempted a billsticker ; 
‘Mr Marsden that lives at the How; now the girls 
like him, I find, a great deal better than they do me.’ 

‘Ah,’ ejaculated the other, with unexpected and 

i frankness, ‘they always likes the good- 
looking chaps the best. They was once,’ continued 
the miller, with a leer that did not add to the personal 
beauties at which he was so delicately hinting, ‘ once 
upon a time, extremely fond of me. Young men will 


g | be Younes men you know, and young girls young girls, 
an in tha‘ 


there isn’t any harm in that.’ 

* Well,’ rejoined Luders, ‘ everybody to their taste ; 
that is to say, with regard to this fellow Marsden, you 
know; but I do wonder at your daughter—— But 
there, that’s not my business. Come, let’s have 
another nip.’ 

‘My daughter!’ cried the old man, clutching his 
companion’s arm so fiercely that he began to regret 
having introduced so excitable a subject with suth 
abruptness ; ‘ what’s not your business? And what 
do you mean about this man Marsden and my 
daughter? Tell me what you mean, or I'll shake it 
out of you!’ 

‘Nothing at all, my good man,’ said Luders sooth- 
ingly; ‘just nothing at all. They’re a good deal 

ther, I hear; people will talk, you know; and it is 
said that they meet one another alone, but that I 
don’t believe, for my part. I suppose, like you, she 
thinks him rather good-looking. They ’ve been dancing 
together yonder all the evening, but, as you were just 
saying, of course there isn’t any harm in that.’ 

ith a great oath, and tearing himself away from 
his companion’s attempted hold, Michael left the 
wrestling-ring, and strode with rapid strides towards 
the dancing-field. The distance was luckily consider- 
able, and on his way through the cool evening air, he 
passed his hand twice or thrice across his brow, as if 
to clear away the mist that hung within, not alto- 
gether without success ; once he even stopped, as if to 
endeavour to recall some previous circumstance con- 
nected with the subject of his present wrath, but with 
a curse upon his own incapacity, presently resumed 
his road. It is probable that if he had come from his 
late interview more immediately upon the scene which 
now presented itself, the consequences would have 
been much more serious. The dancing proper was 
over ; the couples were seated in a large circle with 
a fiddler in their midst, playing the lively air of 
Whistle, and I’Ul come to you, my lad! In their midst 
was Phebe Rosthwaite, dancing by herself with 
a handkerchief in her hand ; suddenly stopping oppo- 
site a certain young man, she cast this at his feet, 
whereupon he jumped up rapturously, and, kneeling 
with her upon ‘a cushion’ of turf, administered a 
rather prolonged salute under the very eyes of her 


parent. 

‘ Pheebe,’ thundered the miller, ‘ put on thy shawl, 
and come away home. Young man,’ cri he to 
Marsden, ‘look to thyself, if thou wouldst keep a 
whole skin and unbroken bones.’ 

‘Why, bless us, neighbour Rosthwaite,’ cried the 
young girl who was ‘ Dick’s’ ner still, and whose 
turn had not yet come to w the handkerchief, 
‘ you wouldn’t break up our e, when it’s only just 
begun, for such nonsense as this, surely. It’s only the 
Cushion Dance, and where’s the harm in that, I should 
like to know ?’ 

‘Come away home,’ repeated the miller, ‘if thou 
meanest to come home at all, wench.’ 

‘My good fellow,’ argued Marsden, deprecatingly, 
‘why should you interfere with us in this ridiculous 
manner ?’ 

‘Do not thou “good fellow” me.’ responded Michael, 
savagely ; ‘and never let me see thee near our mill, or 
it will be the worse for thee.’ 

‘I am quite ready, father,’ said pretty Phebe, 
resignedly, who had already substituted her bonnet 
for ce wreath of rushes. ‘ Good-night, Mr Marsden; 
and good-night, friends. You had better make Lucy 
Hadden—here’s the crown, Dick—queen for the rest 
of the evening.’ 

And with that she walked away with the old man, 
unresistingly, and with a good temper that won the 
~~ of all beholders. Most of them knew that she 
ed no pleasant life with drunken Michael since her 
mother had died, and left her in her lonely home 
without a female companion; and even Lucy, her 
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rival in chief, mollified by her last bequest, e 
her indignation loudly, and her pity for poor Pheebe. 

Mr Bartholomew Luders, presently strolling into the 
field, as if with the intention of joining in the ‘ cushion- 
dance,’ was above measure distressed. at what had 
happened. 

‘Surely, Marsden, you must have been playing the 
fool with the girl,’ said he pettishly, ‘or the old 
fellow would never have got into such a , 

The half-moralising, half-rebuking tone in which he 
spoke roused the other’s alread rufiled temper. 

*That’s false,’ replied he ly ; ‘and besides,’ 
added he, while his Toud speaking attracted the notice 
of the people about him, ‘I shall play the fool with 
whom ike, without asking your permission.’ 

‘Come, old chap,’ answered Luders, who had the 
sea of affixing banderillos to the sides of an 

lls to ection, ‘ you ’re excited just now, and don't 
know what you’re talking of: Iam sure you don’t 
mean to quarrel. It’s near ten o’clock, and we ’ve got 
fourteen miles to drive ; had we not better order the 
dog-cart ?’ 

*You may order the dog-cart, and go in it too, for 
all I care,’ rejoined the young man furiously, ‘ but you 
will certainly not get me to go with you for these 
three hours.’ 

It was four o’clock in the beautiful August morn- 
ing before Robert Marsden arrived on foot at Teesdale 
How: he was haggard and tired, and out of temper; 
and instead of approaching cautiously, as a truant 
should have done, he let the back-gate swing with a 
slam against its post. The noise seemed to shiver the 
calm repose of morning to fragments ; and he could 
not forbear looking up at his tutor’s open window to 
see whether it had disturbed him. To his great dis- 

uiet, he there encountered the eyes of Mr Onslow 

teman ; and a voice came down to him of almost 

feminine softness, saying: ‘Why, surely, Marsden, it 
must be very early for you to be taking a walk ?’ 

‘Good-morning, sir; I am sorry I disturbed you 
with the gate,’ replied the young man evasively. 

The interview here terminated; very luckily, as 
Marsden imagined, whose next proceeding was of 
necessity to climb several feet up a slanting water- 
spout, and so to obtain access through a certain pas- 
sage-window into the house. But, indeed, the whole 
manceuvre was watched by Mr Onslow Bateman 
through a chink in the window-curtain, and afforded 
that rigid censor of the morals of youth some minutes 
of unchecked and exuberant mirth. 

Mr Bartholomew Luders had reached home with 
og success, as regarded secrecy, about one hour 

ore. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ACCUSATION. 


The whole of the Teesdale How y were seated 
at the breakfast-table at their usual early hour that 
same morning, when the servant entered with the 
words—so pregnant with direful meaning to every 
Paterfamilias—‘ You are wanted, please, sir.’ 

* Wanted !’ observed Mr Onslow Bateman, when she 
had withdrawn. ‘Florence, why does Mrs Allwyne 
suffer that girl to use such language? “ Wanted,”’ con- 
tinued he, buttering his toast with exceeding slowness, 
and addressing his pupils with such an air as Socrates 
might have worn when conversing with the more 
favoured of his disciples, ‘is an expression used with 
reference to the criminal classes by the police of this 
country. I am not aware,’ continued he, brushing an 
infinitesimal crumb off an irreproachable waistcoat, 
‘that I have laid myself open ’—— 

‘You are wanted immediately, if you please, sir,’ 
said the handmaiden, reappearing. ‘Michael Ros- 
thwaite is here from the mill, and must, he says, see 
you instantly.’ 

‘Shall I go out, sir?’ exclaimed Ryder. ‘I have 


ree breakfast ; I daresay he is only come about the 
ing.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear sir—no,’ replied Mr Bateman 
decisively. ‘It would ill become me, in the situation 
with regard to you gentlemen which I have the honour 
to hold, if I should set you a bad example in this 
matter. In after-life, as Landlords or Employers of 
Labour, you will do well to make a rule that your 
meal-times shall not be broken in upon. Be always 
willing to hear what your tenants or others have to 
communicate, but let it be at convenient seasons. 
Elizabeth, inform Mr Rosthwaite that I will be with 
him presently; but,’ he concluded, addressing the 
pupils with a smile, as if to mitigate the effects of the 
serious advice which he had been compelled by the 
occasion to administer, ‘if he sees me during my 
breakfast-time, I will forgive him.’ 

As Mr Onslow Bateman uttered this charitable 
sentiment, the maid was pushed aside with not much 
ceremony, and Michael Rosthwaite himself ap 
in the apartment. His eyes were bloodshot, the 
veins on his forehead swollen, and as he stretched 
forth his arm to point to Marsden, it absolutely shook 
with ion. ‘ You, you,’ cried he, ‘ it’s you I want; 
you thief, you child-robber: give me back my daugh- 
ter, or mind you—Mr Bateman, and all of you—there 
will be murder done !’ 

‘One moment, Rosthwaite,’ said Mr Bateman with 
dignity and tenderness. ‘Elizabeth, leave the room; 
my dear girls, you will oblige me by retiring; there is 
some mistake, my poor fellow, I am sure; is it not so, 
Marsden ?’ 

‘Sir, replied the young man firmly, but with a 
crimson countenance, ‘I give you my word of honour 
that I know nothing of this matter at all. The last 
time I saw Pheebe’—— 

* Phebe!’ ejaculated Mr Bateman. 

‘O yes, Pheebe; that’s her name,’ cried Michael 
bitterly : ‘even now that he is lying, and pretending 
that he knows nothing of her, he calls her Phoebe.’ 

‘I am not lying, old man,’ retorted Marsden 
impetuously; ‘I never set eyes but three times on 
your daughter. Sir, | was at the Rushbearing at 
Greendale last night, I own, in opposition to your 
wishes, and I danced with Phebe sthwaite until 
ten o'clock. She left at that hour with her father 
there, and of course I have never seen her since.’ 

‘Were you all at the Rushbearing last night?’ 
asked Mr edit gravely. 

‘I regret to say, sir, t I was there,’ answered 
Luders in a penitent tone. 

‘ And you, Ryder?’ 

* No, sir; I was not.’ 

‘ Why do you suspect Mr Marsden of this abomin- 
able conduct, Rosthwaite, more than any other?’ 

‘ Why?’ cried Michael furiously; ‘he knows why 
well enough, as you can see who look at him. I’ve 
been warned of him before. His goings on have been 
the talk of the whole country-side this long time. I 
saw him kiss her this last ~—s with my own eyes. 
I told him if he came near to Wapshot Mill again, it 
would be the worse for him; and it will) He came 
there in the dead of night—last night; and now she 
is gone’—the old man’s voice grew hoarse and waver- 
ing as he ended—‘ she’s gone, she’s gone !’ 

* Luders, did you come home with Marsden from 
the Rushbearing?’ inquired Mr Bateman. 

The young gentleman addressed cast across the 
table an apologetic look towards his fellow-pupil, but 
the other replied only by a look of angry scorn. ‘No,’ 
answered Luders reluctantly ; ‘no, not exactly ’—— 

‘Not at all,’ cried Marsden emphatically— not at 
all: Luders drove, and I walked.’ 

‘And at what hour did you arrive at home, 
Luders ?’ 

That astute young man regarded his tutor for a 
moment or two, in order, doubtless, to make hi 
reply as accurate as calculation could make it, before 
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he answered: ‘ Between twelve o'clock, sir, I should 
say, and a got wd 

* And you, Marsden,’ observed Mr Bateman, ‘as I 
saw with my own eyes, did not return till four.’ 

‘That is quite true, sir,’ returned the young gentle- 
man haughtily. 

‘Mr Rosthwaite,’ said the tutor, ‘may I beg of 
you, before proceeding further in this business, to 
give me a private interview for a few minutes ?’ 

*I am not going to let that villain out of my sight,’ 
responded the miller with determination. ‘I know 
you mean me fair, sir; but the lad is in your keeping, 
and, of course, you cannot but be upon his side.’ 

*1 am on no man’s side, Michael, I assure you, who 
runs away with an honest man’s daughter; but I am 
bound to see justice done to my pupil. Marsden, you 
must pass your word to remain here while I am in the 
library with Mr Rosthwaite. Gentlemen,’ continued 
he, turning to the two others, ‘ be so good, if you have 
quite finished breakfast, to retire to your studies.’ 

A determined will, when assisted by an air of 
politeness, can make almost any proceeding appear a 
matter of course; and the miller, whom opposition alone 
would have stiffened into stone, and upon whom - 
manners alone would have made no impression, found 
himself with his back turned upon his intended victim, 
and doing that which is abhorrent even to the best of 
men whose minds are set on anything—listening to 
reason. Nevertheless, he was conscious of being beaten 
for the present, and that knowledge by no means 
inclined him to be conciliatory. 

* Michael,’ observed Mr Onslow Bateman, as soon as 
they were alone together, ‘ you are now suffering such 
a cruel wrong, you have had so much at stake of 
which you have been infamously cheated, that it is 
impossible you should approach this subject with the 
~ ve necessary for its due investigation. Now, 
you will give me credit, I think, for some shrewdness 
as a man of the world—will you not ?’ 

The miller smacked his lips, not by any means in 
an appreciatory manner, but rather with the intention 
of conveying a doubt about this postulate, and mut- 
tered coueliing about himself, Michael Rosthwaite, 
having rather a reputation for shrewdness too. 

* And you are shrewd,’ replied Mr Onslow Bateman 
smoothly; ‘you are as shrewd as any man in West- 
moreland ; but you have not got my experience. You 
were born with a silver spoon in your mouth—you were.’ 

Mr Rosthwaite had never happened to have heard 
that proverbial expression before, and he opened his 
mouth to its very fullest extent, as if to convince his 
companion that he had not been gifted by nature with 
the thing imputed. 

‘I mean,’ continued the tutor, ‘that you had a mill 
over your head which would be yours at your father’s 
= that you were a sort of landed proprietor, in 

ort.’ 

Nothing made drunken Michael so pleased as 
any allusion to his mill, which had, indeed, at one 
time been a valuable property, but which, through 
his own profligacy a —_ had become 
greatly depreciated in value. He almost forgot his 
immediate trouble in hearing what a fortunate person 
he had always been. ' 

‘Now, J was not so lucky,’ said Mr Bateman; ‘I 
had to make my own way in the world from the first; 
not only in England, but in almost every other country 
in Europe, I have had to keep my own head above 
water much as Carlo here’—the dog was in his usual 
place under the lib table—‘has to do when my 
pupils throw him ovutheasl in the lake, not with the 
measured stroke of an easy swimmer, but paddling 
with his forepaws, one above the other, for the bare 
life. I have been a very poor man in my time, 
Michael, with nothing but my brain to live by; of 
necessity, therefore, I have used it a good deal, and 
know, perhaps even better than you do, what a man’s 
character is almost at first sight. 


| up again, there were traces on 


Much propitiated by the confession that he, Michael, 
had been born a ‘better’ man than Mr Onslow 
Bateman, of whom he knew so many persons to have 
a great opinion, the miller readily gave in his adhesion. 

‘Therefore,’ continued the tutor, ‘you may well 
imagine that when a person is beneath my own roof, 
and under my immediate supervision, I am not very 
liable to be mistaken as to his disposition.’ 

‘ Ah, ah, ah, ah!’ replied Mr Rosthwaite in distinct 
syllables, and in a tone like the bleat of a lamb, in 
order to express contempt, for he was getting alarmed 
for the result to which the last observation evidently 
tended ; ‘ you tutors think you know a great deal, but 
you know nothing at all. Why, I could tell you 
“goings on” of your own pupils as would make your 
hairs stand on end.’ 

A violent desire to take the miller and kick him 
incontinently out of the house momentarily 
over Mr Onslow Bateman’s mind, but no reflection of 
it was suffered to appear upon his ingenuous coun- 
tenance, as he replied: ‘Pooh, pooh, Michael; you 
little know the man you are talking to. Do you 
suppose I don’t know about the whisky-drinking of 
at least one of them up at your mill? Of your poach- 
ing with them all three upon the lake by moonlight? 
Of your hiring out your horse, without a licence, to 
Mr Luders, that he might ride at Ulverston races ?’ 

* You ’re just the verra deevil !’ cried Michael with 
the most unfeigned admiration, and in the north 
country dialect, into which that mental emotion 
always drove him. 

Mr Onslow Bateman acknowledged the involun 
compliment by a courteous smile, as he proceeded : 
‘Then you do acknowledge me to be a tolerable ju 
of the characters of my pupils.’ 

*You just ken everything,’ returned the miller, 
whose discomfiture was so complete as to be almost 


— 

* Well, then, I ken this,’ said Mr Onslow Bateman 
decisively ; ‘ with whomsoever your daughter has 
run away, or whosoever knows whither she has fled, 
it is not my pupil, Robert Marsden.’ 

‘Not Mr Marsden ?’ echoed poor Michael, who had 
still some astonishment left for such an announce- 
ment. 

‘No, sir; upon that I will stake the good opinion 
which you have been good enough to express of my 
penetration.’ 

‘Then who, in the name of the Enemy of Mankind, 
has done it?’ cried the miller, ing upon the 
table with his fingers with the air of a man who has 
placed himself in a false position. 

‘ That, Michael—you will excuse me for saying so— 
is a matter for careful investigation, and must not 
be taken up in hurry or passion on insufficient 
grounds. Is there any other of my pupils whom you 
are determined not to let out of your sight until you 
have taken vengeance on him for a suspected wrong?’ 

‘ You must not be hard, sir, upon a man who has lost 
his daughter by a villain,’ returned Michael with some 
dignity. ‘I believe I have been wrong: no, no, sir, 


Mr Ryder I know little of ; but Mr 
for him, is a kind and prudent sap Dp ; and 


indeed he gave me a bit of advice about poor Phebe 
only last evening.’ : 
* That was very good of him,’ remarked Mr Onslow 


eae TS ‘do you happen to remember what 
e said ? 

* Well, he did say as he thought this a pg 
was rather too much with her—but there, I su 


for a minute or two in silence, — 
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*T was a bad husband, sir, and I have been a 


my. 
bad Yather—T cannot say but I have deserved even 
as great a blow as this—but it’s sair hard to bear, sir, 
it’s sair hard to bear.’ 

The old man felt for his hat, which he could not see 


for tears, and made his way, shaking and trembling, 
towards the door. While he had thought he had his 
enemy within view, his vital ene was strong 
enough, but now that his anger had no certain fuel, it 
seemed to turn its flame upon himself, and to be 
withering his heart-strings.s Mr Bateman accom- 

ied him tenderly to the yard-gate, where he shook 
fis hand ; then he turned back thoughtfully, and with 
no air of triumph at his diplomatic success, towards 
his own house. 

> "ap said a gentle voice, as a hand was laid lightly 
but affectionately upon his arm—‘ papa, what is this 
dreadful news about poor Pheebe Rosthwaite ? 

* You have heard all that I know about the matter, 
Florence, already,’ replied her father coldly, who was 
not wont to be confidential, even with his daughter, 
and whom nothing but very peculiar circumstances 
would have iahent to speak so oye as he had just 
been doing with Michael. ‘This giddy young girl 
seems to have wickedly run away from her father; 
and the foolish, fuddled old man took it into his head 
that the boy Marsden was at the bottom of it.’ 

‘ Then he is not ?’ said Florence, with real pleasure in 
her somewhat melancholy eyes; ‘ you are satisfied of 
that?’ She had her finger on the door-latch, and was 
evidently about to fly somewhere with the joyful 
tidings, when her father stopped her for a moment to 
say: ‘ Of course he is not, my dear; it is not a part of 
my system that any = of mine should run away 
with other people’s daughters, or should marry any of 
my own.’ ese last words, pronounced with great 
distinctness, considerably mitigated the glad tone of 
the h with which the young lady entered her 
sister's chamber: ‘ He is innocent, dear Ellen; papa 
says it’s all a mistake about Mr Marsden, as far as this 
poor ga is concerned.’ 

A little form, huddled up on a couch in a storm of 
grief, ceased its sobbings as these words were uttered, 
and stretched out its arms in mute gratitude, to be 
embraced by her who spoke them. 

‘Poor Phebe!’ said Ellen, presently, in a tone piti- 
ful indeed, but such as one is wont to use whose 
own overwhelming woe has ebbed away; ‘poor 
wretched Phoebe! what did you hear of her?’ 

‘From papa, nothing; her distracted father must 
have been unable, I suppose, to give any details, Isaw 
the old man go down the avenue as if ten years had 
fallen upon him since yesterday; but Mrs Allwyne 
has heard half-a-dozen accounts. All the country is 


inging with the poor girl’s shame already; but 
nothing seems for certain except this: she came home 
with Michael from Greendale Rushbearing, after some 
unpleasant scene there, concerning which, by his 
own confession, he seems to have reviled, and even 
struck her. He had, as usual, taken too much to 
drink, and fell, as soon as he reached home, into a 
drunken slumber. On awaking in the morning, he 
found himself alone in the house, and just two lines 
in Pheebe’s handwriting, to say that she had fled 
with one who really loved her, for that she was 
miserable at home, and could not stay there longer 
to be so sworn at and beaten. She begged him 
to forgive her, and not to try to follow her, for that 
would be of no use. Her flight must have been 
lanned some time before, since she took two large 
sone of clothes with her, and indeed almost every- 


thing she 

. ‘And might she not have gone to be really married?’ 
asked Ellen earnestly. 

‘No, my child,’ returned Florence sighing ; ‘if she 
had had the slightest expectation of , poor 
Phoebe would have been sure to have mentioned it. 
What is the strangest feature of this heart-rending 


business is, that nobody seems to be missing from the 


neighbourhood: that was—I hope the only one—no 
doubt one reason why Michael waite came to 
the How.’ 

‘ But nobody is missing here, urged Ellen. ‘ Robert 


—Mr Marsden, I mean—stood before the man’s very 
eyes when he so wrongfully accused him.’ 

‘The pupils go away for the vacation in two days,’ 
observed Florence thoughtfully. 

‘Yes,’ replied Ellen, with a sigh, ‘they do; that is, 
all except that horrid Mr Luders.’ 

‘Yes, except Mr Luders,’ repeated the elder 
sister to herself; ‘that is what puzzles me most.’ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SAILOR* 


Tue Earl of Dundonald—better known as Lord 
Cochrane—now in his eighty-fifth year, has at length 
given the first portion of his ope my A to the 
world, and his narrative, referring as it does to events 
which occurred more than half a century ago, sounds 
almost like a voice from the dead to the living. Not 
less as a candid memoir of a young man of title 
struggling with poverty and misfortune, than from 
the Tight it throws on the history of naval affairs at 
a critical period, is the work to be peculiarly prized. 
Unfortunately, Lord Cochrane has to tell throughout 
of his being an ill-used man—a species of character not 
ordinarily in high esteem. If anything, however, could 
abate this prejudice, it would be the memoir before 
us; for there are set down incontestable proofs that 
the writer was subjected to a degree of official 
tyranny, of which the nation has just cause to be 
ashamed. 


Lord Cochrane was born in 1775, at Annsfield in 
Lanarkshire ; his father being Archibald, the ninth 
Earl -f Dundonald, the representative of an ancient 
Scottish family, which had suffered heavy alienations 
of property from political and other causes, and was 
now ruined outright by the earl’s scientific and 
manufacturing projects. Heir to a peerage, the young 
lord had therefore no other expectations than those 
arising from his own exertions. To aggravate this 
misfortune, his education, like that of his yo 
brothers, was of a most imperfect kind, and he had to 
d in no small de on an irregular course of 
self-tuition. His father destined him for the army, 
and he actually got a commission; but ily 
disgusted with what he calls ‘the degradation 
of floured heads, pigtail, and yellow breeches,’ he 
begged to give up the military profession, and be 
allowed to go to sea, for which he always had 
entertained a fancy. This change being agreed to, 
the young lord was equipped as a midshipman, by 
means an advance of L.100 from the Earl of 
Hopetoun; and with his father’s gold watch as a 
keepsake—the only patrimony he ever inherited—he 
went on board the ‘Hind at Sheerness, in June 1793. 

Now begin Lord Cochrane’s sea-adventures. His 
title of lord seems rather to have been against him at 
first than otherwise; but manfully doing his duty, he 
shewed that he was made of the right stuff, and his 
commander, Jack Larmour, a — old seaman, was 
absolutely at a loss to find any fault with him. At 
last, the slight offence o—_— the deck for a few 
minutes was greedily seized hold of; on his return, he 
heard the ominous ‘ Mast-head, youngster!’ ‘There 
was no alternative but to obey—certainly not cheer- 
fully, for the day was bitterly cold, with the ther- 
mometer below zero. Once caught, I knew my D meget 
ment would be severe, as indeed it was, for my 
sojourn at the mast-head was protracted almost to 
the limit of human endurance, my tormentor bei 
evidently engaged in calculating this to a nicety. 
never mast-headed me again.’ 


* Autobiography of a Sailor. By Thomas, Tenth Earl of 
Dundonald, Admiral of the Red. Bentley, London, 8vo, vol. i 
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After a cruise in the North Sea, Cochrane was 
removed to the Thetis, a more powerful frigate—its 
entire weight of metal, however, being only twenty- 
eight 9-pounder guns, and its main reliance the cutlass 
and boardin -pike. In this vessel, which was com- 
manded by uncle, the Hon. John Cochrane, our 
hero was somewhat more comfortable. He had now 
a better chance of seeing service. Proceeding in the 
Thetis to the North American station, he was soon 
made acting third lieutenant; and redoubling his zeal, 
he was, in April 1796, raised to the rank of lieutenant 
of the Africa; but immediately afterwards rejoined 
the Thetis. Lord Keith, being appointed to relieve 
Lord St Vincent in command of the Mediterranean 
fleet in 1798, kindly offered to take Cochrane along 
with him as a supernumerary. This offer being gladly 
accepted, the scene of the narrative is transferred to 
the Mediterranean, where, on board the Barfleur, he 
excites some petty jealousy, and begins to discover 
that if he would keep free from blame, he must never 
appear to see any jobbery or misconduct in his 
superiors—a moral blindness quite inconsistent with 
his nature, and he suffered accordingly. At this part 
of his history, Cochrane laments that he had not 
the honour of serving under Lord Nelson, but had 
opportunities of conversing with him; adding, that 
‘from oue of his frequent injunctions, “Never mind 
manceuvres ; always go at them,” I subsequently had 
reason to consider myself indebted for successful 
attacks under apparently difficult circumstances.’ 
Having given satisfaction while in temporary com- 
mand of the Généreux, Cochrane was recommended 
for promotion, and appointed to command the Speedy, 
then lying at Port Mahon. This was in 1800, when 
a hot war was carried on against France. 

The Speedy, in which, properly speaking, Lord 
Cochrane commenced his it career, was a paltry 
small vessel of war, ‘about the size of an average 
coasting brig, her burden being only 158 tons.’ She 
was crowded with a crew of 84 men and 6 officers, 
and her armament consisted of fourteen 4-pounders, 
‘a species of gun little larger than a blunderbuss.’ 
Insignificant as was this vessel, her young commander 
was very proud of her, and nothing for her 
want of accommodation, which is amusingly des- 
eribed. ‘The cabin had not so much as room for a 
chair; the floor being entirely occupied by a small 
table surrounded with lockers, answering the double 
aw of store-chests and seats. The most singular 

iscomfort, however, was that my only practicable 
mode of shaving consisted in removing the skylight, 
and putting my head through to make a toilet-table of 
the quarter-deck.’ 

Cruising along the coasts of Italy, Lord Cochrane 
observed a strange sail take possession of a Danish 
brig under his escort. He rescued the brig and cap- 
tured the assailant, a French privateer of six guns 
and forty-eight men—his ‘first piece of luck.’ Some 
similar prizes were afterwards made on the coast of 
Spain, where the Speedy became a marked object for 
capture. One day, this retributive justice would cer- 
tainly have been effected but for a timely ruse. Having 
chased a ship which appeared a well-laden merchant- 
man, that vessel suddenly shewed its guns, for which 
the Speedy was quite unequal. On discovering the real 
character of his neighbour, Lord Cochrane hoisted 
Danish colours, and that not satisfying the Spaniard, 
which sent a boat to reconnoitre, his lordship be- 
thought him of a fresh device. There happened to be 
a Danish quarter-master on board the Speedy, and this 
officer in his national uniform was brought into play ; 
‘and to add force to his explanations, we ran the 
ene flag up at the fore, calculating on the 

panish horror of the plague, then prevalent on the 
weer | coast. On the boat arriving within hail—for 
the yellow flag effectually repressed the enemy’s desire 
to board us—our mock-officer informed the Spaniards 
that we were two days from Algiers, where at the 


time the e was violently raging. This was 
enough. Ta tet returned to the foes, oo which, 
wishing us a good voyage, filled, and e sail, while 
we did the same.’ His lordship says that the insuffi- 
ciency of his small vessel constantly drove him to 
pene Hf of this kind ; his tricks to cheat the enemy 
forming, we should think, capital material for spinning 
forecastle-yarns. 

Falling in with a Spanish frigate off Barcelona, it 
was resolved at all hazards to fight her ; and the only 
ruse resorted to on this occasion consisted in at first 
hoisting American colours, in order to puzzle the 
enemy until the Speedy ‘got on the other tack, when 
we immediately afterwards encountered her broad- 
side without damage.’ The Speedy now ran close in, 
locked its yards amongst the Spaniard’s rigging, and 
fired its guns double-shotted, ‘which told admirably 
upon her main deck ; the first discharge, as was sub- 
sequently ascertained, killing the Spanish captain and 
the boatswain.’ Cochrane’s reason for getting close 
alongside was to be below the range of the enemy’s 
shot, which accordingly passed overhead. Perceiving 
their disadvantage, the Spaniards gave orders to board ; 
but the Speedy dexterously moved a little way off, 
then ran close again to deliver another broadside, and 
repeated that manceuvre in a very harassing way. 
But this kind of combat, observes his lordship, could 
not last. ‘Our rigging being cut up, and the Speedy’s 
sails riddled with shot, I told the men that they must 
either take the frigate, or be themselves taken, in 
which case the Spaniards would give no quarter— 
whilst a few minutes energetically employed on their 
part would decide the matter in their favour. The 
doctor, Mr Guthrie, who, I am happy to say, is still 
living to peruse this record of his gallantry, volun- 
teered to take the helm; leaving him, therefore, for 
the time both commander and crew of the Speedy, 
the order was given to board, and in a few seconds 
every man was on the enemy’s deck—a feat rendered 
the more easy, as the doctor placed the Speedy close 
alongside with admirable skill. For a moment, the 
Spaniards seemed taken by surprise, as though un- 
willing to believe that so small a crew would have the 
audacity to board them ; but soon recovering them- 
selves, they made a rush to the waist of the frigate, 
where the fight was for some minutes gallantly carried 
on. Observing the enemy’s colours still flying, E 
directed one of our men immediately to haul them 
down, when the Spanish crew, without pausing to 
consider by whose orders the colours had been struck, 
and naturally believing it the act of their own officers, 
gave in, and we were in ssion of the Gamo 
frigate, of 32 heavy guns and 319 men, who an hour 
ans half before had looked upon us as a certain if 
not an easy prey. Our loss in boarding was Lieuten- 
ant Parker, severely wounded in several places, one 
seaman killed and three wounded, which with those 
previously killed and wounded, gave a total of three 
seamen killed, and one officer and seventeen men 
wounded. The Gamo’s loss was Captain de Torres, the 
boatswain, and thirteen seamen killed, together with 
forty-one wounded ; her casualties thus exceeding 
the whole number of officers and crew on board the 
Speedy.’ 

For this brilliant exploit, which received the appro- 
bation of the admiral on the station, Lord Coc e 
should at once have been posted captain; but pre- 
tences were used to delay the promotion three months 
—every effort being made by the naval authorities 
at home to keep back a man known to be independ- 
ent in principle, and who laboured under the dis- 
qualification of being connected with the Whig party. 
Another source of annoyance was the ill-concealed 
jealousy of officers, senior to himself in the service. 
It was intolerable that a youth of five-and-twenty 
should be gaining prize-money, with his single pitiful 
vessel, while they who were in command of squad- 
rons were making little or nothing. Yet, after all, 
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the amount of his lordship’s prize-money, at this 
period and ys oe was often illusory. We are 
told that the Admiralty courts at Malta and other 
places, where prizes were adjudged, were sinks of 
corruption. Frequently, the whole value of a prize 
was consumed in expenses; and but for this infamous 
practice, which was winked at by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, ‘the cruise of the Speedy ought to have 
sent home its commander, officers, and crew with a 
competence.’ He states it as a fact defying contradic- 
tion, that to such an extent was peculation carried, 
‘that a ship captured without a cargo never yielded a 

nny to the captors, the whole proceeds being swal- 
eek up by the Admiralty court. With cargo, some 
trifling surplus might remain, but what between pilfer- 
ing and official fees, the award was hardly worth the 
trouble of capture.’ As the least remonstrance against 
these or any other abuses only made enemies, few had 
the courage to speak out. As has been said, Lord 
Cochrane could not keep silence, and, accordingly, 
at every step in his course he incurred antipathies 
against which it was impossible to bear up. The sad 
disclosures of the volume before us do not leave even 
the memory of Lord St Vincent without a stain. With 
a meanness of which no one could have imagined him 
to be guilty, he, like others, took offence on hearing 
some remarks of Cochrane reported, and became his 
bitter enemy, ‘and his successors thought it incumbent 
on them to perpetuate his lordship’s displeasure.’ 

On bringing the Gamo into port, Lord Cochrane 
would have been glad to have got the command of 
the captured vessel; instead of this piece of good- 
fortune, the prize was sold to the Algerines, and ‘I,’ 
says he, ‘was condemned to continue in the pigmy and 
now battered craft by which she had been taken. To 
have gained command of the Gamo, even as a means 
of deception on the enemy’s coast, I would scarcely 
have changed place with an admiral.’ It would 
almost appear as if at this period there was a disposi- 
tion to deprive him even of the Speedy, and that in 
a way which would tend to lower him in general 
esteem. He was at all events ordered off in this 
miserably insufficient vessel to ‘convoy a tub of a 
packet to Gibraltar” and return. hile on this 
tiresome and perilous expedition, he was overtaken 
by three French line-of-battle ships, from which, by 
all his manceuvres, he could not escape; and, finally, 
he hauled down his colours. Thus ended, as he 
says, ‘the thirteen months’ cruise of the Speedy, 
during which we had taken and retaken upwards 
of 50 vessels, 122 guns, and 534 prisoners. On 
board the Dessaix, one of the French vessels which 
captured him, he was treated with marked respect, 
and was requested to keep his sword, with the com- 
f eerp sd remark that he deserved to wear it for 

ving for so many hours struggled against impossi- 
bility. His captivity was of no long duration. In a 
few days, he was exchanged for the captain of the 
St Antonio. 

Lord Cochrane now returned to England, and 
during the short peace, he betook himself to the College 
of Edinburgh, to improve his defective education. 
* Tt was, men ot: he says, ‘an unusual spectacle for 
a post-captain, fresh from the quarter-deck, to enter 
himself as a student among boys. For my self-imposed 
position I cared nothing, and was only anxious to 
employ myself to the best advantage.’ He stuck 
close to his classes, which were attended at the same 
time by Lord Palmerston; but he made few acquaint- 
ances while at Edinburgh, ‘ preferring secluded lodg- 
ings and study without interruption, to the gaiety of 
my contemporaries.’ 

On the renewal of war with France, in 1803, Lord 
Cochrane applied for a ship, but it soon became 
clear that he was not ball At last, however, by 

ing Lord St Vincent pretty hard, he was sent 
to Plymouth to take command of the Arab, which 
proved to be a wretched collier-looking craft, not 


capable of working to windward. The thing was a 
burlesque, and more particularly so, as he was ordered 
to watch the enemy in Boulogne, a service which he 
represented could result only in loss by shipwreck on 
the French coast. Moved at length by his letter on 
the subject, the Admiralty despatched him to cruise 
in the North Sea, north-east of the Orkneys, to 
protect the fisheries—where, as was well known, ‘ no 
vessel fished, and where, consequently, there were no 
fisheries to protect. The Board had fairly caught 
me. It was literally naval exile in a tub, regardless 
of expense to the nation.’ He spent the time from 
October 1803 to December 1804 in this degradi 
service. Fortunately, on returning to England, Lo 
St Vincent had been compelled to retire from the 
Admiralty, and was succeeded by Lord Melville, 
who, at the.instance of the Duke of Hamilton, gave 
him the command of the Pallas, a new frigate of 
32 guns. 

Now comes a curious revelation. He was appointed 
to cruise for a month off the Azores under Admiral: 
orders, so that he might try his luck single-hand 
independent of superior command. At Plymouth, 
these orders were embargoed by the port-admiral, 
Sir W. Young, who had taken upon himself to recopy 
them, and thus to convert them into orders issued 
under his authority. The effect was, to enable him to 
lay claim to the admiral’s share of any prize-money 
that the young post-captain might make. Nothing 
was left but to submit. 

The cruise of the Pallas was a series of brilliant 
successes. Vessels were captured one after the other, 
some of them laden with ‘ ingots of gold and silver ;’ 
and Cochrane returned to Piymouth a much richer 
man. Of the entire proceeds, Sir William Young, 
on the strength of his recopied orders, claimed and 
received half the commander’s share of the captures. 
His lordship now tried to get into parliament as 
member for Honiton, but lost his election on account 
of declining to bribe. An ‘ independent elector,’ 
during his canvass, informed him: ‘ You need not ask 
me, my lord, who I votes for; I always votes for 
Mister Most.’ Intensely disgusted, Lord Cochrane, 
after the election, gave ten guineas to each person 
who, rejecting the bribes of his opponent, had voted 
for him. 

Again at sea in the Pallas, he sailed in charge of a 
convoy for Quebec. On this expedition he noticed, 
that, for want of proper lights, the merchantmen did 
not keep together; and to remedy the defect, he 
invented a lamp, which was offered to the Navy 
Board. Coming from him, the lamp was, of course, 
rejected; but afterwards, at his request, the same 
lamp was offered by his agent, Mr Brooks, in his own 
name, and a prize was adjudged for it; but the fact 
of it being Lord Cochrane’s lamp becoming known, 
not one was ordered. To pique kim, ‘the merchant- 
men were left to the mercy of privateers.’ For some 
dashing operations with the Pallas on the French 
coast, we must refer to the work itself. Terminating 
his cruise, his lordship again tried to be elected for 
Honiton; and this time, on the expectations raised 
by his former liberality, he was returned. It was not, 
however, a cheap return. Having consented to give 
a supper to his supporters, they cleverly ran him up a 
bill for some £1200. 

By taking his seat in the House of Commons, the 
Admiralty became a little alarmed that he might 
make unpleasant explanations, and now some atten- 
tion was paid to his oft-repeated application for 
promoting certain officers who had aided him in his 
enterprises. His lordship also was appointed to the 
command of the Jmpérieuse frigate, with which he set 
out on a short cruise in November 1806. Returning 
home in the succeeding spring, he, on the occasion 
of a general election, became one of the members for 
Westminster, which placed him in a commandi 
political position. A stinging motion that he 
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the temerity to make on the corrupt state of the 
naval administration, while evaded by the ministry, 
produced much ill-feeling among all parties connected 
with the government, but at the same time rendered 
him immensely popular, and had the feelings of his 
admirers been consulted, he would have been des- 
patched as admiral with a squadron under his com- 
mand. He never, however, in these days of his 
energy and usefulness, rose above the rank of post- 
captain, and as such sailed in the IJmpérieuse in 
September 1807, as part of Lord Collingwood’s fleet. 
at adventures succeeded, while cruising on the 
French coast, occupy a considerable portion of the 


volume before us. Passing over this part of Lord | nalled that 


Cochrane’s history, our limited space enables us 
only to glance at the famous and important attack 
on the French fleet in the Basque Roads. On 
arriving at Plymouth with the Jmpérieuse, in April 
1809, his lordship was sent for by the Admiralty to 
be consulted as to a projected method of destroying 
the whole of the enemy’s fleet, by means of explosive 
fire-ships to be sent in amongst them while in the 
bay where they had sought — Surprised at bein 
deemed worthy to be consulted, he waited on Lord 
Mulgrave, who entered into an explanation of details ; 
stating that he wished to hear what plan Lord Cochrane 
could suggest to carry out what was considered to 
be a hazardous and desperate method of procedure. 
Unwilling to interfere, he nevertheless was persuaded 
to disclose a plan certain of success, but shrank from 
undertaking to put it in execution, in dread of giving 
offence to senior officers under whom he was to serve. 
From his objections on this score, Lord Cochrane, as 
we think injudiciously, allowed himself to be driven. 
The truth was, that at this critical juncture the 
ministry stood in need of a grand naval success to 
insure their stability, and clung to any chance of 
accomplishing their object. If they could get this 
long ill-used officer to help them, and yet keep him 
from a high command, a dexterous stroke of policy 
would be achieved. Looking at all the particulars of 
this extraordinary negotiation, we cannot but think 
that Lord Cochrane committed an act of injustice to 
himself in accepting a position of responsibility while 
acting under the orders of a superior—a man who 
turned out to be totally unfit for conducting a 
manceuvre depending on courage and promptitude of 
action. This, in fact, was a crisis in the life of our 
hero, whose future career might have been entirely 
different, had he acted on his own sense of duty, and 
taken his seat in the House of Commons, where his 
services were especially required. ‘The result of 
—— subordinate place of adviser and assist- 
ant to Lord Gambier, in the Basque Roads affair, 
was soon grievously apparent. The time came for 
Cochrane, on board the /mpérieuse, to press the attack 
(April 10, 1809), but, notwithstanding that the weather 
was favourable, Lord Gambier saw fit to refuse. 
As far as we can understand, this personage was 
alarmed on account of the dangerous character of the 
fire-ships. Nor was there little cause for uneasiness. 
One of them, containing 1500 barrels of gunpowder, 
besides other combustibles, was fired and sent adrift 
by Lord Cochrane, who had barely time to escape 
r igniting the fuse. In their attempt to escape 
from these fearful engines of destruction, the French 
ships ran ashore, and for a few hours lay an easy 
y- Keeping just beyond the range of the 
vatteries of Aix, and seemingly enjoying the hazard 
of the exploit, his lordship dashed about hither 
and thither, as a kind ot scout for the British 
fleet, which hung off at the distance of twelve 
or fourteen miles. In vain, when the time for capture 
arrived, did he signal for orders to attack. A second 
time he signalled : ‘ All the enemy’s ships, except two, 
are on shore.’ ‘This signal,’ says he, ‘as well as the 
former one, being merely acknowledged by the answer- 
ing pennant ; but, to our surprise, no movement was 


visible in any part of the fleet indicating an intention 
ee oo His third signal, ‘ The 
enemy’s ships can destroyed,’ was likewise ne- 
glected. A fourth signal, ‘ the fleet can destroy 
the enemy;’ and a fifth, ‘ The frigates alone can 
destroy the enemy,’ were, to his astonishment, replied 
to with equal indifference. Meanwhile, the French 
vessels began to heave off, and, impatient and mor- 
tified, Cochrane proceeded to intercept them, by 
allowing the Jmpérieuse to drift towards the enemy ; 
for he did not without orders dare to make sail. It 
was only when he gallantly went into action agai 
the heavy odds of two line-of-battle-ships, and sig- 
he was in distress, that some Briti 
vessels were detached to his assistance; one ship, 
however, he captured before they came up. Subse- 
quently, penne French vessels were taken; but it 
seems evident that, had Lord Gambier gone cordially 
into the attack, the whole of the enemy’s ships would 
have been sunk or captured. Returning in disgust to 
England, Lord Cochrane threatened to bring the 
subject before parliament—a step which so greatly 
annoyed the Admiralty, that Lord Mulgrave offered 
to put him in command of three frigates, with carte 
blanche to do whatever he pleased on the enemy’s 
ee of the Mediterranean, if he — og from 

is posed parliamentary attack. is time, 
Codtans was not to be cajoled ; and the consequence 
was, that Lord Gambier sought to be tried by a 
court-martial. With a variety of particulars on this 
subject, the volume, we are sorry to say, closes. 

Bringing his memoirs up only to about 1810, Lord 
Cochrane has still to tell the story of his trial for 
an alleged connection with stock-jobbing transactions 
in 1814, and the indignities which he was made to 
suffer on the occasion; he has also to narrate 
his services in the cause of freedom on the coasts of 
South America and Greece; likewise, there remains 
an account of the tardy restoration of his honours in 
comparatively recent times. In 1831, he succeeded, 
by the death of his father, to the earldom of Dun- 
donald. Although now advanced in life, it is to be 
hoped that his lordship will employ the precious 
years that may be left to him, in completing what 
remains of his very interesting autobiography. So far 
as it goes, the work can scarcely be expected to 
escape the detraction of those who, from owe | 
instincts and traditions, habitually vindicate official 
corruption and malevolence ; but for all such persons 
our ee by his own sense of rectitude, 
as well as by that generous public opinion which has 
never deserted him in all his troubles—will doubtless 
entertain a due degree of indifference. 


WHY I DON’T LEAVE MY LODGINGS. 


Wuen I tell you that I live in a large manufacturing 
town—that I lodge in one of the dreariest streets of 
that town—that the window of my sitting-room is so 
constructed that any passer-by can look into it at his 
leisure—that whenever I look out there is right before 
my eyes, in the middle of the road, a huge cavity, 
which, in rainy weather, is filled with black water, 
and in fine weather is a mass of black mud— 
that the door of my bedroom opens spontaneously 
at every whisper of the vagrant wind—that the 
ambient air can come and go as it pleases through a 
convenient chink in the window, which refuses to 
shut quite down, charm I never so wisely—and that 
the consequence is, I have a continual cold in the 
head, which interferes unpleasantly with my pronun- 
ciation of certain consonants—that my landlady has 
what is called ‘a very peculiar temper, though not 
more peculiar than is to be expected from a woman 
with one leg shorter than the other—and that lodgings 
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are easily procured at a reasonable rate, you will 
think me a great fool for not ‘flitting.’ You are 
welcome to your opinion, but first hear my reasons. 
First of all, my landlady is evidently very poor, and 
shews considerable anxiety to retain me, so I try to 
convince myself that I stay partly on that account, 
and not because I have an inexpressible horror of new 
places ; secondly, I reflect that you may have worse 
things than air in your bedroom, and I prefer a cold 
in the head to certain white lumps with a little red 
spot in the middle all over my precious body ; thirdly, 
there’s not an inch of child’s flesh ever seen in the 
house; and lastly, on the other side of the way, 
exactly opposite my window, there’s a register-office 
for servants. From this office I derive so much 
amusement and so much food for thought, that I am 
not at all certain I am justified in enjoying it all gratis. 
As I never learned the useful art of looking through a 
brick wall, I can’t say exactly what the internal 
economy of the establishment may be; I have only, 
by diligent staring, convinced myself that it is kept 
by a middle-aged woman, who, from her appearance, I 
should say had once herself belonged to the ‘domes- 
tic’ sisterhood, and, peradventure, filled the respon- 
sible office of cook or housekeeper, before she dis- 
covered that it was more lucrative, as well as 
independent, to find places for others than to fill 
them one’s self. She is married, too, I fancy, if 
the apparition of a male head at a m win- 
dow of the house in the early part of the morning 
may be taken as presumptive evidence of the 
state of holy matrimony; and there is a damsel of 
about nineteen or twenty years of age, who stands 
to the proprietress in the relation of a niece of all- 
work. y on’t think she is a daughter, because she 
goes out on Sundays alone ; and I don’t think she is a 
serving-maid, because she wears kid-gloves to clean 
the door-handle ; though, to be sure, that, in these 
days, is but slender proof. She is very comely to look 
upon; and when she issues forth on Sunday in a 
black silk dress, and long brown cloak, with an 
enticing little hood with a tassel on it, upon my 
word, she looks very nice. I feel inclined to ask 
if they have a situation for a promising young 
man ; but I’m afraid I look too bby. 1’ve an 
Inverness cape, and a silk umbrella with a white 
handle—which doesn’t come off unless you pull it— 
certainly ; but, alack for my hat and trousers! No 
—no; she has many a smarter young man to walk to 
and from church (?) with her, I know; so I won't 
expose myself to ridicule. It is very pretty to see 
her on week-days let in the applicants for situations 
with a smile, a frown, a stolid air, or an expres- 
sion of nothing in particular, according to the general 
appearance of the young woman who ‘ wants a place.’ 
ery various are these appearances ; the genius of 
Hogarth alone could do them justice. , there is a 
timid little thing dressed in mourning ; poor girl! she 
has just lost her mother, who would not hear of her 
going from home whilst there was a home to shelter 
er; but now her mother is dead and gone, and she 
must go out to service. Look how shyly she walks u 
to the door, her little heart beating with fear an 
hope, for even the r are fearful of a repulse, my 
lady; and ten pounds a year, and tea and sugar, are a 
matter of hope to the penniless orphan. Now she 
gives a little tap at the door, so soft, poor thing, that 
a watchful lover would scarcely hear it; then she 
gives a little cough, and rubs her hands nervously, 
and looks up and down the street as furtively as 
though she were committing a b . Courage, 
good girl; they are used to knocking at that house, 
you must rap as though you would awaken the seven 
sleepers. At last she ventures upon another small 
tap, a little louder than before, and as luck ordains 


that some one should be in the neighbourhood of the 
door at that identical moment, it is opened at once, 
and the dear little niece lets her in with a smile of 
encouragement—God bless her! Meanwhile, I ponder 
on her chance of engagement. Will she get a kind 

i who herself is a mother, and who knows 
what the loss of a mother is? Or will she fall 
into pitiless hands, and go through the inevitable 
course of damp kitchens, rheumatism, the hospital, 
and the workhouse? Ah! there she comes out with 
a smile on her face—Heaven grant it may be a good 
omen ! 

Here is another applicant, quite a difierent sort of 

rson. See how she minces as she steps up to the 

nocker! She has purple kid-gloves on, and a chip- 
bonnet off her head ; variegated ribbons, and a party- 
coloured dress, with a considerable notion of crinoline 
beneath it ; kid-boots, too, with high heels, by all that 
is military! and she has quite the air of fashionable 
ladies, as she lifts her dress and displays her ankle— 
not a bad ankle either; and she is well favoured to 
boot. She wants a situation as lady’s-maid, of course ; 
but it is a dangerous place for a good-looking girl, so 
dressy, so vain, and so silly ! 

But who is this who knocks at the door with 
a bold, unhesitating hand? She looks like Jezebel 
in reduced circumstances; she turns round and 
stares with unabashed face at every casual - 
by. A strong constitution has carried her 
every phase of domestic servitude ; she must be thirty 
years old, if she is a day, and probably began service 
at fifteen: she has been scolded and bullied into 
hatred of all mistresses, and ‘ won’t stand no nonsense 
from nobody.’ She wants a place in a lodging-house, 
where wages are high, if the work is hard; where 
the landlady will share the kitchen with her; where 
she will have the Sunday to do what she likes in, and 
where it will not be put down as a sin if she comes 
home late, and not quite sober.—She is succeeded by 
a sunny-looking lass, who is ready to do anything in 
the world for next to nothing; but she can never stay 
more than six months in one place, for she anticipates 
her wages by indiscriminate breakage ; in fact, she is 
Irish.—It is not difficult to guess what the next comer 
wants; her ruddy cheeks, good-natured smile, and 
general buxomness, proclaim her a cook. There’ll 
be good times for the policeman on her beat, but I 
fear that all her attentions to the preserver of the peace 
will not result in matrimony, for, as Constable J. sen- 
timentally observed : ‘It don’t pay to marry the best 
of cooks. Why, if I was to marry all the ’ospitable 
gals on my beat, I should have enough to do, and 
perhaps be transported for bigamy; and if I was to 
marry one, I shouldn’t be sweet with the others, and 
that ’ud be a pretty penny out o’ my pocket in the 
way o’ cold meat and porter.’ 

But the visits to the office are by no means confined 
to servants; there is a considerable conflux of ‘ mis- 
suses ’ of all ranks, from the ‘ missus’ who rides in a 
carriage and pair, to the ‘missus’ who uses her own 
stout legs. ese, one and all, I contemplate with 
aversion; for I have a notion that any lady who 
deserves a good servant, and behaves as she should 
in making herself acquainted with her poorer neigh- 
bours, can never be at a loss to ‘get herself suited’ 
without having recourse to advertisement or the 
register-office. However, I am sure I ought not to 
grumble, seeing how they involuntarily contribute 
to beguile my time. It is great fun to observe the 
epee sa when a lady in a carriage and a lady on 
oot arrive at their destination at the same time; the 
lady on foot has, you -_ just “oe po 7 door as 
the imposi ui ives up and m escends 
foun beer entthane » dete ie-apenalank thee 
on foot, who ‘ hopes she knows how to do her duty in 
that state of life in which it has pleased God to 
her,’ draws back, and permits her of the carriage to 
enter first, scowling at her all the while in a very 
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unenvious and Christian manner. When they are seated 
in the waiting-room, I have been given to understand 
that the ‘ grand’ lady, appeased by the deference paid 
by the other to her horses and footman, | penn 
condescends to enter into conversation, in the course 
of which she lets it be known how many servants she 
keeps, and how troublesome they are, and what airs 
they give themselves, and how her late maid actually 
went so far as to tell her that she didn’t know her 
own mind: all which information the lady on foot 
receives with becoming attention, with nods of assent, 
and simpers of sympathetic astonishment, and then 
goes home and complains to her virtuous family of 
the disagreeable patronisation exercised by some 
le. 

Peat here comes the real scourge of the race of 
servant-maids—the sort of woman who adver- 
tises that ‘a housemaid is wanted in a Christian 
family, at L.10 a year, without tea and sugar,’ 
leading one to imagine that most families in this 
country are Jews, Turks, infidels, or heretics, and 
that the fact of living in an orthodox family is a clear 
equivalent for the aforesaid groceries. She drives up 
to the door in a ‘ one-horse shay,’ with a sour-looking 
man in a brown great-coat and silver-plated buttons 
as jehu. She takes the opportunity, as she from 
the vehicle to the door, of extracting from her reticule 
and handing to the man in the shabby coat a tract 
entitled the Dying Drunkard ; for she saw him emerge 
from the public-house at the corner, whither, as he has 
no house of his own, r man, he went for a slice of 
bread and cheese, and a half-pint of porter, and she 
trembles to think of his future destiny. O Mary, Mary, 
it will be a sad day for you, when you engage yourself 
to that respectable old lady! No followers are allowed 
there, you may depend upon it: she would rather be 
burned at the stake than have it said of her that she 
encouraged a virtuous attachment between you and 
the baker’s young man. She'll have no young man 
about the house, if she knows it: so you will have to 
exercise all kinds of deceit, Mary, for the sake of 
hiding those little flirtations which Nature extorts 
from woman; and if you do not become, in course 
of time, an artful, cunning, hypocritical minx, it will 
not be the fault of your mistress, Mary. 

Sometimes one sees such nice-looking, placid, 
ladylike old dames besieging the door of this slave- 
bazaar, that one cannot help wondering what business 
they can have there; they look so benevolent, that it 
must be quite a pleasure to serve them in the very 
meanest capacity; they surely can have no diffi- 
culty in finding the requisite Abigail. But, O 
dear! there’s no judging, as people say, by outward 
appearances, especially in the case of a well-bred 
woman; she-has been so very properly educated, 
that she has no spontaneous feeling whatsoever ; 
she s to the register-office just as she goes to 
the Tractarian church, because her neighbours do 
it; and she would go to the Temple of Juggernaut 
with the same sweet, pliant, unquestioning piety, if 
she found that was the custom of the gentry of her 
neighbourhood. Not unfrequently I observe that 
the proprietress of the office herself accompanies the 
‘missuses’ to the door, and from her parting salu- 
tation, one can determine approximately the number 
of servants that the excellent lady keeps; for the 
proprietress is mistress of every kind of valedictory 

, from the deep courtesy for the family ‘ where 

a butler is kept,’ to the smile of protection and encour- 
ment for the widow ‘ in want of a general servant.’ 

as it thus, I wonder, in the days of Noah? They ate, 
and drank, and married, and were given in marriage, we 
know, as they eat, and drink, and marry, and are given 


that she ‘never heard of such a thing?’ And in those 
days, were there any such things as register-offices ? 
Those establishments save a great deal of trouble, 
I have no doubt; but if people will not take trouble 
in seage ane to their household, it serves them 
uite right if they very frequently get imposed upon. 
ere can be but little’ doukt that Sattes-<iath, by 
the very ease with which they enable engagements 
between ‘missuses’ and servants to be transacted, 
work incalculable mischief: they lessen that anxiety 
to keep their servants on the of housewives, 
which is the best guarantee for good treatment; and 
they encourage, on the part of servants, a propen- 
sity to change, one of the worst consequences of 
which is a pre-disposition to non-attachment towards 
their employers, whereas attachment is one of the 
surest incentives to the discharge of their duties 
‘not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ;’ they simply 
take care that they will so behave themselves that 
‘missus’ shall not be able to refuse them a ‘cha- 
racter,’ whenever it may please them to seek a new 
abode for any of the thousand-and-one causes which 
so often astonish a ‘ missus ;’ and the most favourite 
one is ennui, or ‘the having been long enough in one 
place. However, as long as that register-office 
remains over the way, I don’t mean to leave my 
lodgings, for I like to see the many faces, and specu- 
late upon their many fates; and I like to see—and I 
don’t care who knows it—the little niece cleaning the 
door-handle. 


GOD’S-ACRE. 


Tuts is God’s-acre ! Mark ye well the word ; 
Sound it wherever His great name is heard : 

*Tis common land, no man its gates shall keep, 
Life’s wearied labourer herein may sleep. 

As one wide field, it gathers in its bound 

The strayed and steadfast soul—the lost and found. 


Within, stand various Temples, rude or fair— 
Stone-shelters, guarding from sin’s ruthless air 
The shorn lamb cast upon earth’s wintry wold— 
Some, meek as saints are, some with finger bold 
Pointing to heaven. All alike lead here ; 
Through each fane-portal enter corse and bier. 


Who in God’s-acre drops the seed to ground, 

In patient faith should match the shepherd hound ; 
A watcher he—no teacher, but one taught, 
Reverent, to catch his Guide’s unspoken thought ; 
The pastor-servant, quick to point our place 
A-fold—straight looking to his Master’s face ! 


Silent and soft, the dews of heaven fall 

Where sin and sorrow fling aside their pall : 
There, gathered pools deep in each graven stone 
Refresh the wandering bird that wings alone 
Across God’s-acre ; till it lifts its head, 

As men give blessing for some bounty shed. 


So, even as birds do, let us drink our fill 
Of peace where all creeds ripen—thankful still : 
Content, the grave our halting-place to count, 
Till, fresh once more, our spirit-wings may mount 
Therefrom with joy to join that peaceful band 
Which swells God’s-acre in a loftier land. 

G. L. H. 


ee = on Pee ee have regist 

offices for servants? How many she a year did 
Mrs Noah give? And was it with or without what 
answered to ‘tea and sugar?’ Did Mrs Shem allow ‘fol- 
lowers,’ or did she agree with Mesdames Ham and Japhet 
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